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Domestic Correspondence. 
PROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dusveve, lowa, June 24, 1850. 

fo the Editors of the Independent: 

GentTLeEMEN:——Wohile attending the recent 
meeting of the General Association of this State, 
ci which I gave you some account na previour 
letter, L could not but contrast the scene with 
what I witnessed nine years ago. The Associa- 
tion then met at Hartford, now Danville, in Des- 
moines county, |) en a sparse settlement, in a 
little school-hc -, there not being then, I be- 
lieve, a meetiug-nouse completed in the State 
belonging to our denomination. It was com 
posed of three members. Three individuals were 
there ordained to the work of the ministry, and 
one was licensed, or more properly speaking, 
was examined and recommended as a suitable 
person to preach the Gospel. That was the day 
of small things. Now we have a large body 
scattered all over the State, in correspondence 
with the principal Associations in other States, 
exerting an untold influence over the forming in- 
stitutions of this commonwealth, whose numbers 
ere swelling by thousands every month. With 
what interest will the early records of Congre- 
gationalism here be examined a hundred years 
hence, when our churches and ministers will be 
numbered by hundreds, and our population by 
hundreds of thousands, and how will the good 
people of those days honor and revere the Pil- 
grim Fathers of Lowa! 


In my last I promised to give some interesting 
statistics of the progress of religious institutions 
among us in connection with our denomination, 
orrather with the operations of the A. H. M. 
Society, which will also include New School 
Presbyterian churches and ministers. The first 
two missionaries of that Society came into the 
State in 1836. Since then sixty-seven different 
individuals have labored in its employ, of whom 
four have died, one of them some time after 
eaving the State, and another of hereditary con- 
sumption, only two of them falling in the Socie- 
ty’s service. This indicates no special danger 
of mortality in the missionary work in this State. 
{t will be remembered also that none of our min- 
isters died or were laid aside from their labors 
by severe sickness, and only 18 members of our 
churches, out of 1534, were reported as having 
deceased during the last year.) There were in 
the State on the first of March last forty-eight 
Congregational and New School Presbyterian 
ministers, Of these thirty-four were mission- 
aries of the A. H. M. Society, five were supported 
by their respective churches, one aided by the 
American Missionary Society, one from unknown 


sources, and seven engaged as agents, teachers, | 


&. These supply forty-five Congregational, and 
fourteen N. §. Presbyterian churches. There 
were formed during the preceding year seven Con- 
gregational churches, and one New School Pres- 
byterian, Two ministers of each denomination 
were installed as pastors. One church of each 
assumed the entire support of its minister, and 
another raised the salary of its pastor from $600 
‘0 $700. One meeting-house was completed ; 


four belonging to Congregational churches were | 
commenced, and one Presbyterian ; and five Con- | 
gregational and three Presbyterian churches | 


made preparations to ( egin the erection of places 
of worship. There are now finished in the State 
fifteen Congregational and six New School Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses. Acknowledged in the 
Missionary Heialu $47.60 for foreign inissions 
‘rom Presbyterian churches, and $191 from Con- 


gregational, and for ten months to March 1, 1850, | 


inthe Home Missionary, $15.15 from the former, 
aud $351 from the latter. Of the self-supporting 
thurches, four are Congregational and one Pres- 
tyterian, They have cost the A. H. M. Society 
lo establish them $5799 84, of which they have 
telunded already in contributions to the cause of 
benevolence $1950, of which $560 was given the 
last year; besides which, these churches have 
expended upward of nineteen thousand dollars in 
the erection of a house of worship for each, and 
4 lecure-oom for one, and an academy, with 
about $1200 aid from abroad. Surely this is en- 
Couraging to the friends of missions, and already 
shows a handsome return for their outlays, and 
gives rich promise of still greater results in the 
future. If the churches at the East follow up 
their policy, how long will it be before the stream 
of benevolence will set back from this noble 
State, and begin to flow into the treasuries of the 
Yarlous societies that are laboring to evangelize 
he world # 
The following are the resolutions on the slay- 
“ty question adopted unanimously by our Gen- 
tral Association : 


Resofaed, That, in addition to the testimony 
given if past years upon the subject of slavery, 
We feel called upon to declare that its continual 
existence in the United States in the middle of 
‘he nineteenth century, and contrary to the clear- 
'Y €Xpressed expectations and cherished convic- 
hous of the founders of this government, is to 
188 subject of deep grief of heart, and affords 
occasion for national humiliation and shame. 
That against the extension of this system into 
‘erritories now free, we most solemnly protest. 
_ That the principles of civil and religious liber- 
'Y forbid our acknowledging the right of pro- 
Perly in man, or the obligation of any law requir- 
;8 48. o aid in the delivering up of fugitives 
‘fom oppression. : ’ 
hat we respectfully call upon our brethren 
*ho bear the name of Christ in the slavehold- 
‘ng States, to separate themselves from all volun- 
“ty Support of the system, and to give their 
“ent and unwavering testimony against it. 
: Hat though feeble supporters of the benevo- 
“nt societies of our age, yet feeling the deepest 
interest in their prosperity, we not repress 
Will eration of our earnest de that they 
oes only those missionaries, col porteurs, 
eeits, and other laborers in the slaveholding 
tes whose example and influence will tend 
” promote the cause of human freedom. 

lt is gratifying to see the whole body of our 
"inisters and churches thus arrayed against this 
Giant evil of our day, and taking their stand 
“ly on the side of freedom and humanity. 

" Leannot but add that among our ministers 
re 4 former pupil of the venerable Professor 
“Hart will be filled with grief when he sees the 
Apes: he ‘ assumed in his recent pamphiet 
au rs of Mr. Webster. Alas that his hith- 

® honored name, and high fame, should be 


so tarnished at the close of his career. Oa read- 
ing that pamp!.let T could not but think of the 
illustration this case affords of Eccl. 10: 1: 
“ Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to send forth a stinking savor: so doth a little 
folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honor.” 

An important slave case has just been decided 
in the U. S. District Court for this State. In 
1848 nine slaves made their escape from a Mr. 
Daggs, of Missouri, four of whom were recap- 
tured, and five were never recotered. They 
were secreted and assisted by some citizens of 
Salem, a Quaker settlement in the south part of 
this State, and suit was brouglit against those 
most actively engaged in the affair for the value 
of the negroes. The case was argued at length, 
and finally decided for the plaintiff, the jary 
awarding $2900 damages and costs amounting to 
about $100 more, A motion for a new trial was 
overruled; but a bill of exceptions was filed for 
the purpose of taking the case up to the Supreme 
Court of the United Siates. 

Goy. Ujhiazy, tue cistinguished Hungarian re- 
fugee, has purchased a tract of land in Decatur 
county, in this State, near the south-west corner. 
He has recentiy visited St. Louis, where he was 
treated with marked attention, in order to par- 
| chase farming implements. He wiil soon com- 
| mence operations at his new home, and be joined 
by a large number of his countrymen, who are 
about emigrating to this country, as he has 
learned. The settlement is to be called Bude. 

Father Mathew is expected soon to visit our 
section. His arrival will create a sensation, and 
( trust his visit will result in good to our foreign 
population. Our State election takes place in 
August. All parties are making busy prepara- 
tion. 
wil be severe. 
attaching tu it, since our Governor is chosen for 
four years, and there are two members of Con- 
gress to be elected. The democratic candidates 
for the latter office in both districts are religious 


Our Roman Catholic Bishop Levas has recently 
returned from Europe. It is supposed that he 
brings funds to complete his cathedral here, 


the work. A large number of additional Trap- 
pist monks have recently arrived, and the bishop 
has brought with hin six young missionaries for 
this diocese, and has made arrangements for the 
establishment of a branch of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, “for the religious as well as 
intellectual culture of youth.” An Old School 
Presbyterian church is about to be organized in 
this city. The Episcopal Methodists are build- 
ing a new and handsome church edifice. An 
iron foundry is also about to be started here, by 
a company in Harrisburgh, Pa. Jron ore of fine 
quality abounds in the adjoining county of 
Jackson. Respectfully yours, 
J. C. H. 


“ 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


REMARKS OF REV. T. T. WATERMAN, 
FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


DELEGATE 


the General Association of Connecticut : 


Breturen :—-In behalf of the churches we repre- 
sent, we tender you in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus, heartfelt salutations. 

| We have welcomed the communications of 
| your delegates in former years with no common 
interest. They have spoken of the salvation of 
God and the wonders of his mercy. 


ance wiih the priticiples of the everlasting cove- 
nant of grace, the doctrines of Christ and his 
Apostles, of the great Protestant Reformation, 
{and of the Pilgrim Fathers of our beloved New- 
England. These principles and doctrines we re- 
ceiveand teach. as admirably,and may we not say, 





It will be a close contest, aud the struggle | 
There is increased importance | 


men, and members of Congregational churches. | 


though I see no present signs of proceeding with | 


We rejoice that your organization is in alli-| 


ed heads mock, and faint hearted ones tremble, 
we have no fears. The ark of religious free- 
dom will ride safe above the troubled waters. 
Oar children and children’s children will be ad- 
vanced in knowledge, holiness, and happiness. 

With an open Bible, an evangelical and inde- 
pendent pulpit, a free press, and free schools, 
aud republican churches, the people of our land 
will never become fools and therefore will never 
become prelatists, monarchists, or slaves 

We report 21 churches, 3.000 members, 3.650 
Sabbath school scholars, 460 teachers, 15,000 
dollars contributed to benevolent objects, 70,000 
persons in the State free from the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

In behalf, &c., 

} T. T. Warerman. 





Rev. Mr. Waterman, who is Secretary of the 
Rhode Island State Temperance Society, furnish- 
ed our Reporter also with the following view of 
the triumphs of the cause of Temperance in 
Rhode Isiand: 

In 1830 there were 9 distilleries in the State, 
in 1849, one, now, 1850, none. 

In 1833 duties were paid on 1200 gallons of 
rum and wine entered at Newport ,-—the last re- 
corded as paid in the State. 

From 1820 to 1830 the average number of Ji 
censes gravted annuaily was 660, equaling 21 
to each town in the State. In 1849 26 towns 
granted no licenses; the remaining 5 towns grant- 
ed in ail 39! 

In 1832 the number of gallons reported as sold 
in the city of Providence was 1,089,000, eaual- 
ing more than 10 gallons to each inhabitant of 
| the State, at a cost of 800,000 dollars. In 1849 
| the whole capital invested was computed not to 
, equal 100,000 dollars, and the amount sold re- 
| duced two-thirds. 
| Every professing Christian and respectable 
| man, as far as reports have been received, has 
| abandoned the traffic. 

In 1830 not an association with a total absti- 
nence pledge existed in the State. Such associa- 
ions How exist in every town, and embrace as 
|is computed some 70,000 adults and youth, as 

friends and supporters of the same. 

The effects ot this glorious reform in a State 
| the annual cost of liquor to which, had, it is 
| computed, reached a million and a balf of dollars, 
are distinctly apparent. Some of them are as 
| follows: 
| Within eight years the taxable property has 
increased 24 millions of dollars,—nearly one 
third of its valuation. 

In the same time large sums have been ex- 
pended in erecting, remodeling, and beautifying 
| dwelling houses, planting gardens, crchards and 
| flowers;—in the better supplying of families 
with home conveniences, and the better accommo- 
dation of the poor and insane. 

Some fifty charch editices have been erected, at 
a cost of some 200,000 dollars. Alsoa large num- 
ber of model school houses. Libraries of valu- 
| able books have been liberally and extensively 
| procured. The circulation of literary journals 
| and newspapers has increased in a threefold ra- 
tio. Hundreds of families by exchanging the 
five-zallon keg and two-quart bottle for the Bible 
and the weekly journal, and monthly periodical, 
| have been made comfortable and glad. 

Contributions to benevolent objects of every 
class have advanced 50 per cent., amounting 
yearly to not less than 50,000 dollars. 

The capital invested in the trade has been di- 
minished, it is estimated, nine-tenthe, and the 
traffic has sunk to the lowest degree of sneaking 
contempt and shame. The mass of the freemen 
of the State are pledged men, and legislation 
stands hand in hand with the noble purpose to 
free the State from the dreadful curse. 

Each of the Evangelical, Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist churches, with their pas- 
tors, are reported as pledged to this cause. Thus 
the influence of some thousands of devoted, 
faithful hearts clusters around and makes our 
cause mighty in strength and glorious in hope! 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, June 24, 1850. 
THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 
Messrs. Epirors:—It has been considered 
quite sufficient to write a man down an empiric 
if he refused to believe that the genuine con- 











gloriously expressed in the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism? We believe these principles to be, and 
we proclaim them, the principles of knowledge, 
righteousness, and universal freedom. | 

As Congregationalists, our ecclesiastical polity | 
is that of the Bible, and strictly republican; | 
power being vested with, emanating feet and | 
controll:d by the people. | 

The glorious sovereignty of God, the Trinity, | 
revealed as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three | 
Persons and one God,—the fall and total deprav- 
| ity of man, the atonement, and redemption from 
the curse of the law by the vicarious sufferings 
and death of Christ, the regeneration of the} 
heart by the special influences of the Holy Spir- | 
| it, justification by faith, sanctification, imperfect | 
yet progressive in this life, election, the saints | 
| tinal preservation, and the everlasting punishment | 
of the ultimately impenitent, are fundamental arti- | 
cles in our faith. These we account as life to| 
truth, order to love, strength to zeal, and joy to 
hope. With these Zion is to go forth to battle 
with, and to conquer, under God, the principal- 
| ities, powers, thrones, and dominions of sin. } 

Foreign and Home Missions have our deepest 
sympathy. The latter we have known and felt | 
}as it has power to bless, We have seen the 
field of thorns and briers, and of the sturdy oaks | 
of unbelief and transgression, converted into a 
| well-watered and richly-flowering garden. Sight 
| has been exchanged for darkness, and the joys 
| of salvation for the habiliments of mourning. 
| We hold it to be self-evident “that all men | 
}are born free and equal ;” that God alone is their | 
| proprietor; that from him they receive the origi- 
| nal. inalienable, and eternal ownership of their 
|}own bones, flesh and blood, their own minds, 
| hearts and wills. Law or powerthat denies this, 
| we claim to be and we pronounce to be, false in 
principle and cruel in application. We would 
~ee every human being under the whole heaven, 
free,—free to inquire, free to know, free to be- 
lieve, free to love, free to praise. Such freedom 
is destined yet to be. It is telegraphed from ev- 
ery stand point of truth the earth over. God in 
his Almightiness is tolling the funeral knell of 
despotism ; the car of salvation in the track of the 
eternal purposes of Heaven, is in its course round 
and over the globe. A cry loud and ominous is 
being heard from the oppressed of all nations 
and empires,—give us liberty or give us death. 
And liberty cometh! For this the sun shines, the 
waves roll, the rains fall, and the winds blow. 

In saying this, understand us, brethren, as ex- 
pressing no sympathy with the headstrong and 
lafidel coalition which, with pharisaical arro- 
gance, calls itself abolitionism, The name tells 
the thing. With the measures and means of 
such we have nocommunion. Like al! misguid- 
ed and frantic zeal this system is” divided 
against, and is fast abolishing itself. In some 
portions of New-England it assumes the title of 
a “ come-outer ;” a thing by us no more lamented 
or alarming than the process was to the Gadarene 
Demoniac by which he was delivered from the 
spirit that tormented him. 

Nor have we any fellowship with the diluted, 
honeysuckle philanthropy, or sickly sentimen- 
talism of the day, which in its misplaced com- 
passion for the guilty, outrages the claims of the 
innocent; and while by decrying capital punish- 
ment, offers a premium for capital crimes. We 
hold that in morals and in Jaw, he who does 
wrong is responsible for that wrong; and that 
responsibility can alone be enforced by penalty. 

Pleadings against punishment are, and can be, 
alone necessary for and grateful fo the guilty, | 
and for if not by the guilty they are sustained. 
Thus the panderers to transgression, the mere pi- 
rates of virtue, become superior to, and trium- 
phant over, the good and the holy. 

In the cause of Temperance, Sabbath Schools, 
Bible and Tract distribution, and all kindred ob- 
jects, we stand heart to heart. Ail our churches 
and pastors favor and sustain the pledge of total 
| abstinence. 
| We wonder and rejoice at the stupendous 
movements of Almighty God in the old world, 
| by which he is causing dynasties to fall, 
and despotism not to “know its place.” We 
magnify also the same power as stretched over 
and around our mighty land to enlarge and bless. 
j In the East, West, the North and the South, we 
| behold sigs which hetoken a brighter day for 
| Zion and the millions of a degraded and suffer- 
ing world. 
| We have good faith and anwavering courage. 
| We know that the Gospel with its doctrines and 
ordinances is destined to conquer. Infidels may 
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jof the lungs can be cured, and details his own 


| skillful physician is essential to success, he lays 


| Generous exercise in the upen air, and a free use 


sumptive was doomed beyond help or hope 
But of late many eminent practitioners have 
taught the possibility of a cure, in favorable 
circumstances, and with early efforts. Dr. W. 
M. Cornell, of this city—sometime a respected 
minister of our denomination in Quincy, and 
later a very successful physician, especially in 
epileptic and consumptive cases—has just pub- 
lished a little work entitled * Consumption Cura- 
ple, and its treatment,” in which he settles it from 
the highest medical authority, and from an abun- 
dant induction of cases, that tubercular disease 
method of treatment. While be repudiates the 
idea that any one medicine will avail in every 
case, and insists that the careful judgment of a 


down a course of treatment which he has found 
to be, in many cases, entirely adequate to a cure. 


of cold water bathing are preliminaries and 
essentials to success. It has been found that 
laryngitis and bronchitis have been successfully 
treated by an application of nitrate of silver, a 
salt which has a peculiar tendency toward caus- 
ing the diseased mucous membrane to heal. Dr. 
Cornell has originated, and very happily carried 
out, the idea of inhaling this salt in an impalpa- 
ble powder, and thus applying it directly to the 
diseased surface of the lungs. By this process 
of inhalation the patient gets the good results 
which usually follow upon applying this remedy 
to any diseased portion of the body, and also 
that benefit which flows from the simple inhala- 
tion of air through a tabe (Dr. Fitch’s great 
remedy). Another remedy which (begging par- 
don of those temperance societies which do not 
allow poison to be used as a medicine) Dr. Cor- 
nell has introduced with much success, is the 
free use of alcohol, for the purpose of preventing 
the undue arterialization of blood, and that 
abundance of fibrin upon which consumption 
depends. These, with other appliances, have in 
his hands been the instruments of saving several 
valuable lives. If he cannot consult that doctor 
personally, every consumptive should study this 
little book before he gives up all hope of life. 
Morton. 


- 


For the Independent 


DIVISIONS OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 


The Book of Psalms appears at first view to 
constitute a simple whole. But ona closer ex- 
amination we shall find it composed of five books 
or separate portions, each of which closes with 
an appropriate doxology and other distinguishing 
marks. 

The first book contains 41 psalms, and ends 
thus: 

Ps. 41 : 13, “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 
from everlasting, and to everlasting. Amen, 
and amen.” (Comp. 1 Chr. 18 : 36.) 

The second book contains 31 Psalms, and ends 
thus : 

Ps. 72 : 18, 19, 20, “Blessed be the Lord God, 
the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. And blessed be bis glorious name for- 
ever: and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. Amen, and amen. The prayers of Da- 
vid the son of Jesse are ended.” 

The third book contains 17 psalms, and ends 
thus: 

Ps. 89:52, “Blessed be the Lord forever- 
more. Amen, and amen.” 

The fourth book contains 17 psalms, and ends 
thus : 

Ps. 106 : 48, “ Blessed be the Lord God of Is- 
rael from everlasting to everlasting: and let all 
the people say, Amen. Praise ye the Lord.” 

The fifth book contains 44 psalms, the last of 
which is merely a protracted doxology. 

This division of the Psalms into five books was 
early supposed to have reference to the five 





| Scofl, fanatics rave, unbelievers threaten, crown- 


books of Moses. But the inequality of the por- 


[ stens discountenances this idea. It is more 
probable that it marks the gradual formation of 
the whole collection. 

It is observable that the duplicate psalms fall 
into different books. Thus Psalms 14 and 53 
are nearly identical; Psalm 70 is a repetition of 
Ps. 40: 13—17, with slight alterations; and 
Psalm 108 is composed of Psalm 57: 7—11, 
and Ps. 60 : 5—12, with unimportant variations. 

The five books of psalms were, however, ama!- 
gainated into one before the time of the apostles, 
as the passages quoted from different portions, 
(Ps. 69 : 25, 109 : 8,) aresaid to be in the book of 
Psalms. Acts. 1 : 20. 





For the Independent. 


ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 


I propose to notice some important principles 
of English punctuation. 

1, The members of a compound sentence in 
the coOrdinate relation, as they both express full 
thoughts of -the speaker at the time of speaking, 
are separated by a longer pause than the mem- 
bers of a compound sentence in the subordinate 
relation, where the subordinate proposition is 
only an idea or notion in the form of a proposi- 
tion. This is best illustrated by giving the same 
compound sentence in two different forms. 

Justice shall be doue you; do not doubt.”"— 
“Do not doubt, that justice shall be done you.” 

2. In codrdinate compound sentences, a long- 
er pause is required between members standing 
in the casual or adversative relation, than be- 
tween members in the merely copulative or dis- 
junctive relation. 

“God is to be praised; for he is good.”—* All 
the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not 
jull."—* Que generation passeth away, and 
another generation cometh.”—* Believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits.” 

3. [n coordinate compound sentences, a long- 
er pause is required when the conjunction is 
omitted, than when it is expressed. 

“A faithful friend is a great treasure; he is 
not to be bought with money.”—“A faithful 
friend is a great treasure, and he is not to be 
bought with money.” 

4. There is a regular gradation in the value of 
the pauses, which is best illustrated by examples. 

“When God had made all the beasts of the 
field, and all the fowls of the air; he brought 
them to Adam, to see what he would cal! them: : 
for whatever Adam called every living creature, 
that was its name.” 

“As we perceive the shadow to have moved 
along the dial, but did not perceive it moving; 
and it appears that the grass has grown, though 
nobody ever saw it grow: so the advances we 
make in knowledge, as they consist of such in- 
sensible steps, are only perceivable by the dis- 
tance.” 

It may also be observed here, that the pauses 
are not intended merely for pausing or taking 
breath, but in connection with the istonations, 
(the rising and falling inflections, the suspension 
pause, the cadence, etc.,) serve to show the unity | 
of the sentence asa whole, and the logical worth | 
and relations of the several parts. They have 
therefore a higher value and importance, than is 





heat, which has a repulsive power, an immense 
velocity, and traverses freely through meta!, as 
is well known. 

According to the English rule, as reported by 
an eminent engineer, John Seaward, Esq., the 
cohesive strength of the bucket-rod of the air- 
pump, is to the greatest load on the bucket in a 
ratio exceeding 40 to 1, and every pari of the 
ait-pump gear is equally strong; no parts of the 
engine are less subjecito mechanical shocks, and 
none are more frequently broken, which from 
their position and strength, can only result from 
destructive action within the metal. 

Many steam vessels have the frames of their 
water-wheels of iron. The New World and the 
Empire City are of the number. The New 
World has three frames to each wheel, and eigh- 
teen arms to each frame, heside two sets of 
braces of eighteen each, which stand at an angle 
of 42 degrees to the plane of the wheel. While 
the boat was backing from a landing on the 
North river, all the arms of two frames and part 
of the third and one set of braces, were severed 
so silently that the precise instant was not 
marked, and without any indications of mechan- 
ical violence which I could on close inspection 
perceive. The transverse section of the iron 
thus severed, was at least equal to 270 square 
inches; and because the rules for the cohesive 
strength of iron which hold good and true in 
chain bridges are equally true here, a force 
greater than the direct pull of 80,000 horses was 
requisite to sever that amount of iron. From 
what 1 could learn, the Empire City when at 
sea had every arm in one wheel severed in a 
manner equally sudden and silent, which renders 
the idea of external force wholly absurd. 

A few years ago, the steamboat Oregon broke 
the center pivot af her heam while moving at an 
easy rate. The end broken off was cylindric, 
twelve inches in length and nine inches diam- 
eter. The fracture was spheric, and the surface 
one-half greater than the area of the cylindric 
end. The cohesive strength of the cylindric part 
was about 3,600,000 Ibs., but the strength repre- 
sented by the spheric surface not less than 
5,000,000 Ibs., in either case wholly beyond the 
limits of mechanical force. 

Neither the breaking of engines nor the ex- 
plosion of boilers occurs when the engine is at 
rest: they have therefore a direct relation to the 
working of the engine. But it is also manifest 
that the exp'osive element is disengaged from 
the steam; and the disengagement must take 
place within the steam space, from which there 
is no escape except through the metal. We 
have then only to establish at the instant of lib- 
eration the means of escape by a tubular con- 
ductor. 

The velocity of elementary heat is 200,000 
miles the second; steam, at two atmospheres. 
rushes into a vacuum with a velocity of 1600 
feet the second : hence the velocities are to each 
other in the ratio of 650,000 to 1. 

From its well-known repulsive power, ele- 
mentary heat escapes from its combination with 
water in the form of steam, the instant the com- 
pressing force is removed. 

When in working the steam-engine a steam- 
valve is opened, a vacuous cavity—the valve 





generally supposed. 
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For the Independent. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


By the roughest roadside we find some flow- 
ers. Even in the desert, though there may be no 
lesser plants to cheer the way, there still rises | 
the stately palm pointing to the sky. Among 
the mountain-glaciers are found ice-born, rather 
than earth-born flowers. Thus God ever sheds 
some joys upon the pathway of life. But how 
many of usin our daily walks in this lovely 
world, and in our inner-life, pass on neglectful 
of these wayside roses! Why do we not stop to | 
pluck them? Unseen or unheeded they droop, | 
crushed by the foot of the careless traveler, till | 
found by one whose eager and curious love tells | 
them they have not lived in vain. 
Oh! why do we walk on so wrapt in self and 
its engrossing cares, that we see not the tender | 
buds and blossoms clustering around us? Our! 
Savior passed them not thus unobserved. The 
lily of the valley, the grass of the field,—na- | 
ture’s minutest as well as grandest beauties,— | 
not only the cedar of Lebanon, but the hyssop | 
on the wall, were noticed by him, and by his | 
vivid comparisons he has beautifully intwined | 
them about our souls. Not a flower slept in| 
quiet beauty as he walked, not a leaf quivered 
in the breeze, but his quick eye marked it, and 
he rejoiced in the loveliness of his creation. | 
Truly might God after he had created the earth | 
pronounce it “good,” for very fair it still is, | 
though sin has so defiled its lovely scenes, and | 
‘the trail of the serpent is over it all.” 
Oh, wayside flowers, how beautiful ye are, | 
growing in the highways and hedges of life! 
Down in the deep valleys ye are found, on the | 
green hill-side, and till you reach the mountain- 
hight, changing with the change of scene, but 
still lovely, still in unison with nature! 

Ye are like the poetry of life. We trudge 
over the plain highway of every-day existence, 
mount the precipices of danger, and enter the 
dreamy woods of sorrow, or softly dally in the 
happy valleys, and everywhere ye are with us, 
to throw in your poetic influence of gentleness 
and purity. Ye daily teach us not to be too 
coldly practical, for many of the flowers of earth, 
like those of literature, seem to have no use but 
in this soul-inspiring and joy-giving beauty. 
Ernest. 
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For the Independent 

EXPLOSIONS OF ENGINE BOILERS 
THE RESULT OF DESTRUCTIVE ACTION WITHIN THE 

METAL. 
Tt is easy to compare the impact or blow given 
in an indivisible instant of time with any uniform 
force, however prolonged; because a heavy body, 
in falling through any given space, acquires a 
velocity, which, uniformly continued, would carry 
the body through an equal space in half the time 
of descent. Hence, if either the velocity or the 
space passed through be given, the other and the 
corresponding time of descent can be found from 
tables in approved use. And if a body weighing 
500 Ibs. be let fall from a hight of 64 feet, the 
time of descent is two seconds, and the acquired 
velocity 64 feet per second—equal to raising, with 
a uniform motion, 500 Ibs. 64 feet high in one 
second, or 32,000 Ibs. one foot high in that time. 
But because one foot can be divided into more 
thana hundred parts, each greater than the space 
wherein the impact of two hard bodies takes 
place, by continuing the process we can approx- 
imate to the value of impact and the intensity of | 
explosive action. 
Clouds are formed at sea, and lightning is seen | 
to issue from them, but is never observed when 
the sky is clear; hence lightning, like the explo- 
sive element in the boilers of steam-engines, is) 
liberated only from aqueous vapor, and like it, | 
exerts its force only on the solid substances | 
within its course. And no doubt could exist of | 
their identity, but for the assumption, without | 
the least proof, that electricity and elementary | 
heat are distinct elements, whereby, under differ- 
ent names, the presence and power of the elec-| 
tric element in explosions is denied, and a need- | 
less and cruel slaughter prolonged. 
We read of the creation of two elements only, | 
and these the Creator said were good ; therefore, | 
all requisite powers and properties had been im- | 
parted to them. 
Density and magnitude are inseparable from | 








“earth,” but cannot be appreciated in elementary | 


| chamber—equal in space to .04 of the cylinder, 
| is presented ; and it is manifest that a separation 


jtake place and continue until the pressure of 


«| lead him into associations different from those of 


of the steam which first enters the cavity, must 


steam is established by the filling of the cavity. 
If a smal! copper tube lead from this cavit 


and is properly terminated to diffuse the electric ° 


element, it will pass off thereby as fast as it may 
be disengaged; when, without this conductor, it 
could only escape through the metal which e - 
closes the steam space. A slight valve to close 
the conducting tube at a determinate point, is all 
that is required to prevent the loss of steam. 
Joun Wiper. 


For the Independent. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRAVEL, 


Messrs Evrtors:—No one can deny that 
these times” are better than “the former,” as 
it regards the amount of time, money and fatigue 
consumed in traveling; of which the following 
fact is a good illustration : 


“ 


the walls, while several objects of art were scat- 
tered about. 

Mr. Martineau’s manner is not warm at all, 
yet there is something very mild and peacefu 
about him, which wins on one. I was introduced 
to him as one of a different religious persuasion, 
but with the trae freedom of a generous mind, 
he spoke as candidly to me of the faults of his 
sect, as he would to one of his own church. | 
had expected to meet a man of great elegance 
and finish of mind, but was not prepared for the 
singular clearness and power of explaining prac- 
tical detail he showed. The conversation turned 
on the Educa ional System of England, and he 
sketched off most vividly the difficulties between 
Church and Dissenters, which had thus far 
prevented Government aid to the schools 
The Charch wouid not allow a system of educa- 
tion for the poor, which should be separated 
from religion ; and if religious instruction is em- 
ployed it must be in the Church form and unde: 
Church officers. The Dissenters could not con- 
sent thatthe whole rising population of E gland 
should be educated in ideas which they consid- 
ered most injurious. 

It seems Government aid has been proposed, 
on condition that no peculiar doctrine of the 
sect shall be taught. But the Dissenter—the 
Independent, for instance—wouid reply that the 
“peculiar doctrines” of his sect he considered 
the foundation of religion, and he never could 
give his support to an education that omitted 
them. He made no objection to such schools 
being formed, but he thought it not right that he 
should be called on to sapport them. I was glad 
to see that Mr. M. fully appreciated the motives 
of the Independents in their opposition, and ad- 
mitted its justice, once taking their view of those 
doctrines. The system at present adopted by 
Government of giving aid to schools, is some- 
what curious, and it may be worth while to state 
it,as Mr. M. detailed it. 

The public schools of the country are divided 
into two great classes—the British and the Na- 
tional. The British under charge of the Dis- 
senters, the Nationaal under that of the Church. 
Among these two classes some twenty thousand 
pounds a year is distributed by Government, 
without any condition as to religious instruction. 
But in order to ensure a good use of the money, 
it is seldom or never given in money. A certain 
number of inspectors are appointed by Govern- 
ment, and these are required to find in each 
school some schalar deserving of being appoint- 
ed teacher in thatschool. This assistant teacher 
is supported by the money, and at the same 
time a certain part is appropriated to repay the 
teachers for their extra labor in examining the 
school for a new teacher. Ove assistant for 
every forty scholars is the proportion allowed 
(In order that these may exert no opposing influ- 
ence to the religious instruction of either schools. 
they are chosen partly from prominent Dissenters. 
subject to ‘2 approval. of the British and For- 
eign Schovl S ciety; partly from Churchmen, 
subject to the approval of the Archbishop 
And, by the way, it may not be aninteresting 
to some of your readers to know that one of the 
Inspectors from the Dissenters at the present 
time, is Mr. Morell, author of the work on “ The 
Philosophy of Religion.” 

In some way, we came to speak of the Inde- | 
pendents. Mr. Martineau said ne considered 
them the most promising sect in England. Some 
one inquired, “ more so than the Unitarians ?” 

“Yes,” he said. The Unitarians he thought 
“destined to die cut.” We all turned in sai prise 
at this, and he explained himself. He did not 
think the peculiar tone of opinion, which made 
the great distinction of the Unitarians, would die 
out. But it was evident, that among the Inde- 
pendents, there was springing up fast a party, 
which would contain some of the best traits of 
the Unitarians, without their defects, and a new 
phase of opinion would appear, while the Uni- 
tarians, aS a nominal sect, might droop away. 
He believed all great advances in religious sects 
were to be made in this way. It was plain there 
was a great division now in the Independent or 
Congregational Church of England, Mr. Morell 
perhaps heading ‘'.e most ultra-liberal, and Dr. 
Vaughan, of Mai:chester, the more orihodox. 





In 1781, Gen. Artemas Ward, of Massachu- | 
setts, was chosen member of Congress for Wor- | 
cester District. He reside! in a pleasant village | 
about forty miles west of Boston. Congress 
held its sessions in Philadelphia. JT find by a 
letter addressed to him, by a member of his fam- 
ily, that Mr. Ward made the journey in one 
month, on horseback, and that at the expiration 
of two months, the animal was returned safe and 
sound, by the post-man, with a bill of cost, for 
keeping on the way, amounting to seventy dol- 
lars. A TRAVELER. 

Groton, Mass., June 24. 





Fortign Correspondence. 
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FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


We enrich our pages this week by the first of 
a series of letters from Mr. C. L. Brace, a young 
gentleman of thorough education, fine powers 
of observation and description, and a truly 
catholic spirit, who intends making a pedestrian 
tour of Great Britain and Ireland, and a part of 
Continental Europe. As the object of Mr. B 
will be to study society, men and institutions, 
rather than palaces, monuments and cathedrals, 
and as his mode of traveling and his route will 


other correspondents of the paper, our readers 
need not apprehend a repetition of what they 
have already read. The views of society and 
religion in the old world which these occasiona! 
letters will present, we doubt not will be found 
valuable to whoever wishes to inform himself 
upon such subjects. 

The Independent is accustomed to allow the 
utmost freedom of opinion to its correspondents, 
and of course is not to be held responsible for 
any of their peculiarities in matters of faith or 
practice. The following letter treats of 


REV. MR. MARTINEAU AND ENGLISH UNITARIANISM ; 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUESTION ; CATHEDRAL AND 
CHAPEL WORSHIP. 

NortH Waxgs, June 4th, 1850. 

To the Editors of the Independent. 

GENTLEMEN :—Many of the readers of your 
paper may have heard of Mr. Martineau, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman at Liverpool. His sermons 
have circulated to a considerable extent among 
the Unitarians of the United States, and show a 
mind of great finish and beauty. He seems much 
beloved in Eng'and by those who know him, 
and is regarded by that sect somewhat as Dr. 
Channing is in our country. By the kindness of 
a friend 1 was favored with an introduction to 
him, when in Liverpool, and as one of the lead- 
ing Unitarian minds of England, some of his 
views upon the state of religious opinion, may 
not be uninteresting. _I feel the less reluctance 
in mentioning his remarks, as they are of a na- 
ture adapted to do much good in our own country, 
and are certainly on no private topics, 

We entered his house after walking abcut in 
quite an extensive park, in one of the pleas- 
antest parts of the city. The house was built 
for him by his people, as I understood, when he 
was on bis travels, and is a tasteful residence of 
Bath stone in the Italian style. “The sur 
roundings,” within and without, showed a culti- 
vated mind. In¢he room where we were wait- 
ing for him, two beautiful copies of Therwoldsen’s 
“ Night and Morning,” in alto relievo, adorned 





And either party probably feeling more sympathy 
with some other sects, than with the opposite 
party in their own sect, the old-school man cal- | 
ling the liberal “almost an infidel,” and the latter | 
pitying the other as “an old woman.” 

I could not but smile at this, so exactly corres- 
ponding to certain sentiments prevailing among 
our own clergymen, not a thousand miles from 
you in New York. 

I had had the impression that the Independents 
did not stand as much on an equality in intellect 
with the Unitarians in England, as in the United 


the extreme. There was less deep interest in 
the sermon than one sees in our Congregational 
churches, but in the worship a greater apparent 
sincerity than is seen often in any assembly, 
For myself I have never joined in truer worship 
‘than that day in the old cathedral. It was 
not the perfection of the music, for | have no 
good ear for music. It was not the grandeur of 
the place, for it seems to me no mere building 
can give one such emotions of awe as one’s own 
reflections on the unseen ; and besides, we were 
assembled in the choir, and cut off from ihe 
xrandest part of the cathedral, while the took 
upwards was only met by faces carved on the 
walls, contorted into the most grotesque expres- 
sions, and with léers anything but reverential 
For the first time almost, music seemed to me an 
expression of thought. And as I compared once 
or twice the false uttering of the idea by the 
clergyman with the perfect expression by the 
music, it occurred to me whether the first intro- 
ducing of music into worship was not in order to 
havea fixed expression of religious feeling, which 
could be transmitted thus to others. 

There was but little official whine, however, 
about the old man who officiated, and, as with 
low, earnest tones he went through the service, 
one could not but feel the truth of the thought 
which had first prompted the composing of it. I 
was the more confirmed in an opinion which 
[ have long inclined to, that the most beautiful of 
all modes cf worship would be a mingling of our 
own extemporary forms of prayer, with the 
written forms gathered from the Bible and the 
Past. However, it is too doubtful a question to 
be settled by any short experience. But perhaps 
what most of all surprised me in this cathedral 
service, was the sermon of the canon. When he 
read the text, “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of: the doctrines (John 7: 17). 1 
expected of course a real official sermon, proving 
conclusively that the only reason men ever 
“ dissented” from the Church, was their not 
“ doing His will.” 

But instead, I listened with pleasure to a 
liberal, simple, direct discourse, showing the im- 
portance of a pure, humble heart in obtaining 
the truth, placing it above learning and acute- 
ness. The Church, too, was not spared, ani 
certain displays of learning, where this great 
basis was wanting, were adverted to with mach 
emphasis. 

In the evening 1 attended the Independen 
chapel—a _neat-looking building, capable of 
holding some fifteen hundred people. The time 
for the services seems to be the same as in some 
of our cities—in the morning and evening. 1 
was surprised to see the clergyman in a gown, 
and a cieikk below to read the hymns. The 
audience was not large, and of nct apparently so 
cultivated a class as that in the cathedral, ye 
they appeared deeply interested in their pastor, 
aud it was evident he bad a strong bold ot then 
sympathies. The singing was “ congregational.” 
Ihe pastor, Mr. Kuill, afterward told me he 
usually had an audience of a thousand or more, 
and that some were men of considerable wealth 
There is no one attached to a strict observance 
of the Sabbath but would have been pleased 
with the appearance of Chester that day. It is 
a city much crowded with company, and at tha! 
line was unusually disturbed with a regiment ot 
yeomanry cavalry quartered within it, yet I have 
never seen a New England town of its size more 
decorous and quiet in the outward observance of 
the Sabbath. In the evening the whole popula 
uion turned out to walk on the walis, but even 
then there was no noisy gaiety—all was quiet 
and cheerful. 

On the whole my experience of Chester has 
been of a most pleasant and satisfactory kind. 
Cc. L. 
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THINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


TENANT RIGHT IN IRELAND. 
No fact of special interest has occurred in 
England during the week, unless a few words 
which fell from Lord John Russell, on a subject 
of vital interest to Ireland, be accounted such. 
It is believed generally that Lord Jobn Russell is 
really desirous of promoting the welfare of Ire- 
land; and it was hoped he would take the occa- 
sion fairly presented to him, to deal with that 
worst of all isms, Landlordism. Tenant right— 
the right of the occupier and improver of the 
soil—security of tenure, and security for the va- 
lues of 1mprovements effected by the tenant's capital 
and labor, is of all others necessary to Ireland : 
this is the essential condition of Ireland’s regen- 
eration ; this, it was hoped, the Minister would 
have recognized, and not have permitted the new 





States, and I asked his opinion. He thought | 
there was perhaps less learning with the Inde- | 
pendents than with his sect, but there was at the 
present time more strong original thinking. I) 
found him familiar with religious discussions in | 
our country, and that he had read Dr. Bushnell’s 
book with very great interest, and admired him | 
exceedingly as a writer and thinker. 

In all this, and in all that he said of “ sects,” | 
there was no affected liberality, as one some- | 
times thinks he sees in clergymen of his persua- 
sion, 

He appeared hardly conscious of his freedom. | 
Perhaps when he spoke of the Unitarians becom- | 
ing extinct as a sect, there might have been | 
a slight expression of sadness on his face, but it | 
soon passed away, and there was a nobler look, | 
as of one who regarded all sects and parties as | 
only instruments to work out trath, and do God's | 
service. I left Mr. Martineau, with the con-| 
sciousness that whatever were some of his thev- 
retical opinions, I had been talking with a noble- 
minded man. 

Even in the short time I have been in England, 
{ have had some opportunity of knowing the 
situation of the Dissenters in the small towns, 
and there is no question but that their cler- 
gymen have a hard work. They are an over- 
shadowed sect. The wealth and power of so- 
ciety, yes, and the intellect too, are on the other 
side. And it is difficult often for a clergyman 
to gain the influence he could wish, when there 
are so many inducements of a business kind to 
draw people away to other churches. When at 
Chester, I attended service in both the cathedral 
and the “chapel.” It was my first day of wor- 
ship under the real old ceremony of the Church 
of England. The cathedral was one of the 
oldest in the kingdom, with the associations of 
more than six hundred years about it. The 
bishop was present with various other dignita- 
ries of the army and church. I was prepared 
for an experience of all the pomp and circum- 
stance of church-worship, but I must say, I was 
in every way favorably disappointed. It is true 
there was the grand swell of the organ, and the 
music of a perfectly-trained choir of boys, and 
the manifold forms and costumes of a peculiarly 
formal worship. But as far as one could jadge 
from appearances there was as much heart in it 
as in many simpler modes of worship. The 
bishop, in place of being a very pompous or sen- 
sual-looking dignitary, was a dried-up little man, 
with a scholarly air, and an expression far more 
of discontent than of satisfaction with the good 
things of life. The officiating canons seemed 
like sincere, simple-minded men. Perhaps there 
was a little less expression of manliness in their 
whole bearing than in 0 :r clergymen at home, as 
of men who had not breasted much with the 
world. Still on the whole you would conclude 
them men of humble, benevolent characters. The 
audience was attentive and devout-appearing in 











landlords, now acquiring such property, to have 
succeeded to the absolute sovereignty in the soil, 
and in all the improvements effected upon it, 
which has been exercised by past and present 
landlords to the extinction both of life and prop- 
erty, in the case of hundreds of farmers, and 
thousands if not millions of the peasantry. Lord 
John Russell— probably ill-advised by some prag- 
matical political economist, or other evil coun- 
sellor, will not legalize “tenant right.” The 
plain truth is, that the “rights of property,” 
meaning the rights of landholders and rent con- 
sumers, have been exaggerated into prodigious 
wrongs to the community and to individuals. It 
needs no prophet to say what the consequences 
of the continuance of the evil must be. 

THE TAX ON LIGHT AND AIR. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has this 
week intimated to a deputation that the window- 
tax cannot be dealt with “this year.” This 
minister has miserably frittered away his surplus, 
and has not had the ability or the tact to deal 
kindly or popularly with any tax. The window 
tax produces £1,800.000, and falls heavily on 
the middle classes. It has also checked the ad- 
mirable project of improved dwellings for the 
poor in London. Every window and mere 
opening in a building is charged; and the new 
mode! lodging-houses, being well lighted, and 
adapted to receive a number of families, have to 
pay a sum equal to a ducal palace. The light 
and air tax on your correspondent amounts to 
thirty dollars annually; that is, for light and air 
within his house. For light and air taken out 
of doors, in a carriage, there is an additional tax 
of thirty doilars. These taxes, with many others, 
are not paid in Ireland. 


THE POOR LAW—CENTRALIZATION. 

Before the passing of the new Poor law, the 
whole of costs of maintaining the poor, and of 
the administration of the Poor law, were paid 
from local rates by the parochial authorities. 
When the central machinery of the new law, 
with its legislative and executive power, was de- 
vised, the cost was thrown upon the general tax- 
ation of the country, partly to help make out a 
case in respect to the great reform and Teduction 
to be effected. This week, a sum exceeding a 
quarter of a million sterling, has been asked for, 
and voted by the House of Commons, for the 
year, for the expenses or the central and super- 
vising authority. 

LEAGUE OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 

This day the bazaar of the League of Bro- 
therhoo:: opens in the Hall of Commerce, near 
the Bank of England. The bazaar has a two- 
fold object: first and chief, to welcome Elihu 
Burritt on his return, and, next, to aid the funds 
and promote the great objects of the League. The 
contributions are varied, beautiful, and in some 
cases costly. Almost every county in England 
has contributed. Scotland has not been behind. 
Two French ladies will represent their free coun- 
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trywomen, and contributions from Madame de 
Lamartine, and from Madame Guardin, enrich 
the collection. America stretches a hand across 
the Allantic, and deposits her tribute of native 
products—manufactures, hooks, engravings, and 
fadian curiosities. Buriiw’s early English ac- 
quaintance, the * Little Nailer,” will have a siall, 
occupied with the works of his own bands. It 
is difficult to name a more striking example 
than this of the results of rarrH and Laon: and 
let it in mere justice, and for instruction, too, be 
said, of the faith and labor of one American cit- 
izen. 

Mr. Burritt was most cordially received by the 
assembled friend. and members of the League of 
Brotherhood on Fiiday last. Mr. Sharpe pre- 
sided at the meeting, to which the foliowing 
resolution was submitted : 

That the lovers of peace rejoiced in the fact that 
the principles of the Society were daily gaining 
ground, and that the meeting most pone wel- 
comed to this country Eliha Burritt from the United 


Mr. Burritt gave a gratifying account of the 
reception he had received in various places in 
the Union, and spoke of the ready ear which 
had been given to his enforcement of the princi- 
ples of universal peace and brotherhood. It was 
announced to the meeting that £414 had been 
taken at the bazaar. The sale was then pro- 
ceeding. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH-BUILDING SOCIETY 

Has just erected its first monument, in the form 
of a handsome and commodions chapel, on the 
city road, This new and well-devised Society 
has already rendered valuable assistance in erect- 
ing places of worship in London, but this is the 
first new structure erected wholly by the Society. 
The building is in the Gothic style, of the early 
English, and in strict accordance with the propor- 
tions of the best examples. It will seat 1200 
persons, and has cost £4,500. An unprovided 
Christian church takes possession, and engages 
to repay £3000 to the Society: toward this sum 
a lady, who has recently engaged to support a 
missionary in China, gives £1000. The congre- 
gations, at the opening services, were very large. 

SECESSIONS TO ROME, 

To the long list of Anglicans who have se- 
ceded to Rome, two other clergymen, Fellows of 
Oxford College, have to be added. These seces- 
sions do but imperfectly express the amount of 
uneasiness existing among the earnest High 
Churchmen. They find no standing ground. 
The dissuasions from secession addressed to 
them are unsubstantial rhetorie: “ Do not leave 
your mother in distress, and when she most 
needs you.” 


SUNDAY POST OFFICE LABOR. 
The general public has been startled this 
morning by the result of Lord Ashley's motion 
last night. The noble Lord moved an address 
to the crown, praying that measures might be 
taken to stop the collection and delivery of let- 
ters on the Lord’s-day, and that the question of 
the transmission of letters may be considered 
with reference to the possibility of stopping the 
mails. The Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed the motion. he was willing, as far as pos- 
sible, to diminish Jabor; but he argued that it 
would not conduce to the comfort and happiness 
of the great body of the people wholly to sus- 
pend post-office labor. It was mentioned that 
3,820 petitions, signed by 700 000 persons, had 
been presented. The effect of this \ as seen in 
the vote: for the address, 93; agwinet, O8 

ANTICIPATED SECESSIONS TO ROME. 
Your cqrrespondent has just heard confirmed a 
rumor, to the effect that two Jistinguished mem- 
bers of the Church are now passing the imagi- 
nary boundary between the English and Romish 
churches: the Rev. H. Dodsworth, well known 
as one of the leading London tractarians, is one, 
and the Rev. Henry Wilberforce, the most able 
of the three sons of the honored philanthropist, 
is the other. Bishop Wilberforce has for years 
been identified with the Tractarian party, and 
allied to the leading members by collegiate and 
personal friendships. He is just now exhibiting 
his real opinions in a marked manner; having, 
on mere technical grounds, opposed obstacles to 
the institution of an excellent evangelical min- 
ister to a living, to which he had been presented 
by the Lord Chancellor at the instance of the 
parishioners. The real objection is the devout 
Protestantism of the clergyman. The conduct 
of the Bishop, or rather the pretences he has set 
up, have led many to reflect on th» demora'izing 
influences of strong attachment to High-Church 
principles. Any means to promote its ends ap- 
pear to be held allowable by the zealots. Robert 
Wilberforce, third brother, and the author of 
works on the Incarnation and Baptism, which 
develop the sacramental theory in an extraordi- 
nary manner, may fairly be accounted a Romanist 
in doctrine, and something more. 

THE “BLOODY TIMzs.’ 

Last year the columns of the Times were pol- 
luted by correspondence written in the barert 
and most brutal spirit of absolutism. More than 
once the Naples correspondent spoke of the 
“humanity humbug” by which for a time the 
slaughter of the Sicilians was averted. This 
week we learn that the son of Mr. Honan, the 
Neapolitan correspondent of the Times, has re- 
ceived the wages of the foul labors of his parent 
in the form of an appointment from the perjured 
and cruel Bourbon. By a striking coincidence, at 
the same time the news comes from Athens that 
the Times correspondent there has received from 
Otho the Order of the Savior. 


IRISH LANDLORDS AND THE IRISH PEOPLE. 
A poor-law for Ireland was enforced by Eng- 
lish humanity against the opposition of Irish 
landlords and Irish patriots. More than once 
attempts to repeal the law in effect have been 
made, bit have been successfully resisted; the 
attempt was renewed by an lrish member on the 
4th, by Mr. French, an Irish landlord, who has 
always been opposed to any poor-law. He 
sought now to limit the relief to that which 
could be given within poor-houses. While this 
attempt is being made the murderous system of 
eviction is going on, 8o that these [rish landlorus 
first create a mass of pauperism and misery, and 
then as legislators seek to guard themselves from 
liability to relieve it. Last week a “ highly re- 
spectable” and “very gentlemanly” manager of 
lrish estates, who however did not possess among 
his virtues humane consideration for the poor, 
was put to death in open day. He had not long 
before insolently and iniumanly refused a turf- 
ticket to a miserable woman, because the whole 
of her worldly wea th, four-pence, fell short by 
two-pence of the sum required; withal he left 
afterwar! unsold tickets to be disposed of or 
given away by the innkeeper of the place. The 
combination among the tenants to obtain “ tenant 
right” is going on. Two other synods beside that 
of Ulster huve given their support to the move- 
ment, which is ty far the most important and 
practical ever made in Ireland. 

MORE “ POINTS” OF LAW. 
A somewhat curious case is reported as heard 
before the Vice-Chancellor yesterday. Briefly it 
may be stated thus: A Mr. Briggs by his will, 
dated in 1843, left his property to Major-Gen- 
eral Briggs, subject to two legacies, or bequests, 
for two prize essays: £300 for an essay on 
natural theology, which was to show the ade- 
guacy and sufficiency of natural theology when 
treated as a science, io constitute a perfect system 
of universal religion ; the other bequest was of 
£200 for an essay on emigration to the United 
States of North America. 


“ And it would be preferred by the testator thet the 
author of sach essay should be some well-informed 
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x respectable American subject holding an official 
under the said United States government, 
either in the surveying department or in the public 
land-office department, and thus having access to offi- 
cial reports and documents, and to the most authentic 
sources of information respecting the public lands 
and territories of the said United States. The chief 
Object of such essay being to diffuse authentic and 
recent information on important adv: 
which those States present, both as a field for general 
emigration, and especially as a field for British emi- 
Gratgn. And the said essay should therefore describe 
and delineate (as fally as might be requisite for gen- 
eral information and for enabling a just opinion to be 
formed on the subject) such one or more of the 
United States, or of the territories included under 
‘their government, as should, on the whdle, be Gonsid- 
ered to excel the others and to be the most advanta- 
rposes of emigration, and 


to be the most eligible and suitable for such 
in respect of climate, soil, and of other } van- 
and natural resources, as well as in respect 0 


the freedom and justice of civil and political instita- 
tions. And in describing such preferable State or 
territory as should thus, on the whole, be considered 
both in natural resources as well as politically to excel 
and surpass the others, and to be the best adapted oe 
em and for supporting hereafter a num y 
happy, and civilized population. Such essay should 
specify the grounds on which such preference or 
superiority was considered to rest, and should quote 
the authorities in support of such opinion. An the 
said essay being intended for general circulation, need 
not exceed one hundred pages octavo.” 

The next of kin, with small respect for the 
deceased, and with a modest regard for their own 
pecuniary interests and the interests of religion, 
moved by their counsel that these bequests 
should be set aside. It was argued that the first 
essay would tend to demoralize society, and be 
subversive of religion, and I know not what 
beside. 

“As to the second bequest of £200 to the Amer- 
ican minister for the best essay upon emi it 
was contended that this ought to be set aside on the 
ground that it would be the means of inducing per- 
sons to emigrate to North America, and ultimately to 
make themselves subjects of the United States, and 
‘by that means throw off their allegiance to their 
"Mes and country.” 

The American minister did not appear by 
counsel. The judgment is very briefly reported 
thus; The Vice-Chancellor said he could not 
conceive that the bequest was at all consistent 
with Christianity, and therefore it must fall. 
The second bequest was given in such a way as 
to be void for uncertainty. AGRICOLA. 


LETTER FROM DR, ACHILLI. 


We are indebted to Rev. Dr. Baird for the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from Dr. Achilli: 

My Dear Dr. Barap:—I received your letter 
while in Scotland, whither I had gone at the re- 
quest of some brethren, who desired to see me, 
and confer with me on matters pertaining to the 
glory of Gop. From that country I passed over 
into Ireland, with the same object in view. Since 
then I have visited several cities in England, 
holding meetings in each, which have been suc- 
cessful in promoting the general edification, 1 
have now returned to London, to take some re- 
pose after my travels, and to commence the 
work for which the Lord has brought me into 
this region—the evangelization of the Italians. 
y, Hitherto I have been unable to answer your let- 
ter; Ido so at present with pleasure. And in 
the first place I {fank you for the kindness with 
which you have invited me to come to New 
York. It willnot be possible for me to accom- 
plish this in the present month of May ; but it 
is quite probable that I may be able to do so be- 
fore long: and I can assure you that my soul 
longs to visit so many beloved brethren whom I 
love inthe Lory. It is just now necessary for 
me to establish in London a church for those 
Italians who would fain become Christians, and 
renounce the communion of the Pope; and upon 
this purpose I am now intent. . My countrymen 
for the greater part second my efforts, and even 
stimulate them. 

We intend at present to execute here that 
which hitherto it has not been allowed us to do 
in Italy. We shall prepare in this land of Chris- 
tian liberty what we desire to carry into our 
own, in order to enjoy, as soon as it may please 
Gop, the same freedom. The United States, from 
their political institutions, would be a country 
even better adapted to our work. We Romans 
who desire to be Christians are as a consequence 
republicans. Between the Pope and the Repub- 
lic there can be in Rome no middle form of gov- 
ernment. The Romans sympathize deeply with 
the Americans. But there is too great a distance 
over sea between them for the requisite commu- 
nication. On account of the vicinity, therefore, 
we must for many purposes prefer England. 
You know what these dear brethren have done 
forme. I have been delivered by means of the 
prayers offered up by many churches unto Gop; 
and secondly, by means of ther action, of their 
labors, | am indebted to these brethren for my 
liberation fiom the Inquisition, where I should 
updoubte !ly have been sacrificed. They spared 
no efforts «» «\pense, or journey. I should like 
to have you ad what Sir Culling E. Eardley 
has collected ia a volume with reference to my 
imprisonment and liberation. In my case it has 
been seen how much can and will be accom- 
plished by the charity of religion; and it has 
been, | may say, @ triumph of the great princi- 
ples which we profess, 

Well, then, I propose to myself to visit your 
country also, and become personally acquainted 
with the dear brethren in the United States. I 
shall do so, if it please Gop, whenever our 
church for the Italians in London shall have 
gained a foothold, and obtained a minister whom 
I can leave in my stead. Then I shall come to 
you with great pleasure; unless in the mean- 
ime it should come to pass that I may return to 
Rome. 1 do not believe that the government of 
the Pope—at present supported only by foreign 

» bayonets in spite of the people—can endure 
much longer. ‘The Popedom in Rome has reached 
its last hours; and Pius. IX having rendered it 
still more odious, is pursuing such a course as to 
insure its more speedy downfall. Upon a revolu- 
tion in Paris hangs now the very life of the 
Pope and Cardinals; and that revolution may 
come to pass at any moment. In such acase I 
shall of course lose no time in returning to 
Rome, as I did on hearing of the previous flight 
of the Pope. For my thoughts are always upon 
Rome ; it is there that Gov destines me to earry 
the truth of His word; and that which I have 
suffered for this cause gives me a right to the 
same mission. 

Popery, enfeebled and almost destreyed in 
some other parts of the world, has preserved its 
Vitality in Rome, iis heart; and there it seemed 
invulnerable. I for the first time made the at- 
tempt to present to the Romans the pure Gospel ; 
and I was enabled to do it in six months of free- 
dom and in six other months of imprisonment, 
I first succeeded in publishing the New Testa- 
ment at Rome in the Italian tongue; and have 
seen the hearty welcome given to it by the Ro- 
mans. I then was the first—because Gop willed 
it—to strike Popery at its heart. Suffer me to 
continue this work. Assist me by your prayers, 
and by other instrumentalities ; among them the 
Bible, and other books with the Bible, to circu- 
late as widely as possible in those regions, Lam 
greatly pleased to hear of the presence at... . 
of dear Mr. ...... » who, I am assured, will 
labor in the Gospel cause. With him will unite 
some others who remain in that city. We from 
this quarter endeavor to assist and encourage 
them. 

When you have opportunity I beg you to send 
me a copy of your work on Protestantism in 
Italy. With great esteem and attachment, believe 
me your friend and brother in Curist, 


G. Acuitu. 
3 Shafisbury Crescent, Pimlico, 
London, May 31st, 1850. 


Universat Psace—-Mr. Wm. Darby, of Wash- 
ington, who keeps well posted up in historical and 
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jo ae beyond human ken; but coe pa aga 
portance ought not to pass unnoticedvon a day so 

appropriate for its observance” 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 1. 
DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


General Zachary Taylor, twelfth President of 
the United States, died at Washington, at 10h. 
35m. on Tuesday evening, July 19th, in the 66th 
year of his age, after an illness of four days, of 
bilious cholic, aggravated by paroxysms of fever. 
He is the third in succession of the distinguished 
citizens who, in being elected by the people of 
the United States to the highest honor they can 
bestow, have been virtually elected to a prema- 
ture grave. General Harrison died on the 4th of 
April, 1841, having held the office but one month. 
Mr. Polk died on the 16th of June, 1849, three 
months and twelve days after the fulfillment of 
his term of office. Of all the men who have 
been elected to the office, one only, Martin Van 
Buren, survives to bear alone the burdens of an 
Ex-President of the United States. Millard Fill- 
more, of the State of New York, is now the Pres- 
ident of the United States, under the provisions 
of the Constitution, having been elected Vice- 
President in 1848. His term of office will expire 
on the 3d of March, 1853. We copy a sketch of 
the life of the late President Taylor from the Tri- 
bune of Wednesday morning : 


Zachary Taylor, the son of a fether honorably 
distinguished in the Revolutionary war, was born 
in Orange county, Virginia, Nov. 2, 1784. Till 
the age of 21, he worked on the farm of his 
father, but early developed a taste for military 
life. He was appointed Ist Lieutenant in the 
Seventh Infantry on May 3, 1808. In 1810 he 
married Miss Margaret Smith, cf Maryland. In 
1812 he served as Captain under Gen. Harrison 
in the Indian war of the North-west, where in 
September he gained great credit for bravery and 
coolness in defending Fort Harrison against the 
savages, and received the rank of Brevet-Major 
in consequence. In the course of the war he 
further distinguished himself. When it ended, 
being reduced to the rank of a Captain on ac- 
count of the general reduction of the army, he 
resigned and went back to bis farm. He was re- 
instated as Major in 1816, and commanded for 
two years at Green Bay on Lake Michigan. Af- 
terward he served mostly ia the South, being 
scarcely ever absent from active duty. On April 
19, 1819, he received the commission of Lieut. 
Colone!. After 1826 he was again sent to the 
Northwest, where he remained five years. In 
1832 he was made Colonel, and served in the 
Black Hawk war. Afterward he was stationed 
at Prairie du Chien till 1836, when he was or- 
dered to Florida, where on Dec. 25, 1837, he 
fought the battle of Okechohee, one of the most 
memorable in the annals of our Indian hostili- 
ties, which vinings 4 put an end to the war; for 
this he received the brevet rank of Brigadier 
General. He remained in Florida till 1840, when 
he took command of the first department of the 
Army in the South-west, his headquarters being 
at Fort Gibson, in Arkansas. In 1845 he was 
ordered to the Texan frontier, in anticipation of 
the Mexican war, and at the beginning of August 
had taken up his position at Corpus Christi. On 
March 8, 1846, in compliance with the orders of 
President Polk, he began to march on the Rio 
Grande. The events which iollowed this step 
are too well known to require recapitulation 
here. The battle of Palo Alta was fought May 
8, 1846, that of Resaca de la Palma the next day. 
Matamoras was taken May 18; on the 50th he 
was male Major General by brevet, and on June 
29 was promoted to full rank. The attack on 
Monterey began Sept. 21, and was closed by the 
capitulation on the 24th. His great and final 
battle of Buena Vista was fought Feb. 22, 1847 
In all these affairs he manifested great soundness 
of judgment, readiness of mind, fertility of re- 
sources, mastery of the art of war, power ef in- 
spiring his subordinates not only with affection 
for his person, but with confidence in his skill 
and fortunes, as well as constant humanity 
toward the vanquished, and a frank dignity 
which won the regard of the hostile people 
among whom he had to command an invading 
army. somewhat incongruous in its elements and 
difficult to be controlled. 

In November, 1847, Gen. Taylor returned to 
the United States. He was received with the 
congratulations and rejoicings of the people 
wherever he appeared. The year before he had 
been nominated for the Presidency. In June, 
1848, he received the nomination of the Whig 
Convention at Philadelphia, and in November 
was elected, receiving 163 electoral votes to 127 
for Gen. Cass. He was inaugurated on March 
5, 1849, and at his death had discharged the du- 
ties of President one year, four months and four 
days. Had he lived to the 24th of next Novem- 
ber he would have been sixty-six years old. 

In person, Gen. Taylor was about five feet 
eight inches high, with a slight tendency to cor- 
pulency. His complexion was dark, his fore- 
head high, his features plain, but full of courage, 
intelligence, benevolence and good humor. His 
dress was always simple, and his manners made 
all who approached him perfectly at home. 

Mrs. Tay.or, the wife of his youth, still lives ; 
though, from taste, she has not appeared in gen- 
eral society since her husband’s elevation to the 
Presidency. They have had four children, one 
son and three daughters ; one of the latter mar- 
ried Dr. Wood of the army, who has been in at- 
tendance on the President during this last illness ; 
another (now also deceased) married Senator 
Davis of Miss.; and the third is Mrs. Bliss, who 
has done the honors of the Presidential Mansion. 
The son is still a young man. 

In this hour of aniversal sorrow at this great 
loss of the whole country and the entire people, 
let our prayer be that the public and private vir- 
tues of the man whom all mourn may «til Jend 
their influence to eur nationa! councils and char- 
acter, and that his noble and manly qualities may 
never want examples in the Republic! 





Without expressing any distrust of the emi- 
nent ability and patriotism of his successor, our 
feeling is, that the death of General Taylor at 
this crisis is a great public calamity. And our 
prayer is, that God will, in some fitting way, 
educe great good to our country from this seem- 
ing calamity. 





GUILT SELF-EXPOSING, 

The confession of Dr. Webster though it in- 
dicates no contrition for his crime, and does not 
in its details wear the appearance of truthfulness, 
but is merely a last device to extricate himsvlf 
from the penalty of the law, is nevertheless an 
illustration of the tendency of guilt to expose 
itself, and to seek relief in publicity, from the 
pain and burden of secret crime. There are 
many ways in which guilt tends to its own expo- 
sure. It invites suspicion by Jooks, and words, 
and acts; it accuses itself by its very apology 
and defense ; and often as if the soul though besot- 
ted with crime refused to harbor it, proclaims itself 
to the world by suicide or by confession, Such 
is the constitution of man and such the law of 
Providence, that crime coptinually tends toward 
its own exposure and punishment. 

Sometimes crime exposes itself through its ap- 
propriate effects in the life and conduct of the 
criminal ; sometimes through the workings of an 
offended conscience. There are sins long 
practised in secret which at length divulge them- 
selves in their effects upon the physical system, 
or by some change in the exterior deportment. 
The occasional indulgence of a desire for strong 
drink, or of some baser animal propensity may for 
along time elude detection; but as that desire 
strengthens by indulgence, the man loses his 
habit of circumspection, loses in some degree his 
self-respect, and therefore cares less for the good 
opinion of others, and sins openly before the 
world. Or his secret vice may prey upon his 
constitution and thus bring itself into observa- 
tion in spite of all his watchfulness. 

Soa man may corrupt his soul with impure 
thoughts for years, he may hold secret converse 
with the foulest spirits, and still appear as a 
saint among men, but all this while he is train- 
ing his passions to master him. He makes his 
soul a cage of unclean birds and ravenous beasts ; 
he feeds them daily and fancies that he has 
them under his control ;—but anon, they will 
break their bars and turn and rend him. When 
fit occasion offers they will demand gratifica- 
tion from external objects that they have hither- 
to had only in imagination, and plunge their 
now obedient slave into open and shameless 
ruin. This is the secret of the sudden fall of 
men who have long enjoyed the confidence of the 
community. It is nota sudden fall. They have 
been fallen for years—their souls have been 
steeped in pollution--their sin now finds them out. 
The tendency of such iniquity is to expose itself, 
and however new and astounding to the public 
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mind wher it first breaks forth, it has been the 
secret growth of years and has the strength and 
features of a giant. One whose fall from virtue 
a few years since, filled ‘every pious heart with 
astonishment and grief, owned that his mind was 
first polluted in Colleze life by reading an im- 
moral poem, and that he had lived for years in 
secret sin; that sin at length found him out— 
but it was not until his moral sense was blunted 
by long indulgence. 

There are also sins which the soul refuses to har- 
bor—which it drives out from its secret chamber 
and exposes to the world ;-sins, which it is an infi- 
finite relief to proclaim abroad, though the confes- 
sion is as a death-warrant to him who makes it. 
This is preeminently true of crimes committed 
against life. The conscience of the murderer at 
times torments him beyond endurance. He sees 
his victim by day and night. He hears the footstep 
of the avenger in every rustling leaf. Though 
he has gained a throne by violence he cannot sit 
on it in peace. The ghost of Banquo fills his 
seat at the festive board and startles him on his 
uneasy pillow. Now he resolves to surrender 
himself to justice, and ease his soul by bearing 
the consequences of his crime—and now inebri- 
ate-like resolves to lull the pangs of present 
guilt by plunging into deeper.— 

“Tam in blood 
Stept in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er—” 

Or it may be that his crime becomes too great 
for his soul to contain, till driven to desperation 
he seeks to escape from it and from himself by 
taking his own life with the same hand, and it 
may be with the same weapon, which robbed a 
fellow-man of his. His sin will find him out. 
[t must expose itself. It demands punishment 
as a debt due to conscience and to outraged hu- 
manity. What an element must this be in the 
torments of HELL! 


DEVOUT CALUMNY. 


There is a sort of religion whose chief func- 
tion seems to be that of carping atthe religion of 
others, which makes calumny a cardinal virtue, 
and mingles with its devout praises and thanks- 
givings to God its inuendoes against the faith 
and piety of men against whom it has taken a 
prejudice. Those who are subject to this morbid 
religious affection are often more to be pitied 
than blamed, for they are as honest and sincere 
in their judgment of others as the peculiarities 
of their temperament and theology will allow. 
Persons thus affected see everything through 
the medium of their own vicious humors, and 
the specters with which they are haunted some- 
times throw them into spasms, which alarm 
those who do not understand the cause. A 
gentle soothing treatment is commonly the best 
for such symptoms, though occasionally the pa- 
tient may require to be suddenly cooled off, and 
then packed away in wet sheets for a thorough 
sweating. 

The latest manifestation of this sort of reli- 
gion which has fallen under our notice is in the 
Puritan Recorder of the 4th inst.,—a subject in 
which these symptoms are less alarming than 
they would be if they were less frequent. It 
seems that one of the editors of that journal has 
lately been abroad, and has traveled as far as 
this metropolis, where he thought he saw some 
things in the state of the churches that affected 
his mind very gloomily, and brought on one of 
the old spasms. It was not the low spiritual 
condition of the churches that troubled him—for 
he has not one word to say for our admonition 
or comfort in things pertaining to godliness—but 
“the want of a conservative character and of 
soundness in the faith,’ which he perceived in 
churches of his own denomination, the Congre- 
gational churches of this city. It is worthy of 
remark in passing, that the type of religion to 
which we allude, having recently failed to im- 
press the Old School Assembly at Cincinnati with 
its superior sanctity, orthodoxy, and conservatism 
—notwithstanding its indiscriminate calumnia- 
tion of all theologians not of its stamp—has as- 
sumed a patronizing air toward New School 
Presbyterians, commends them for sundry im- 
provements, and volunteers to endorse their con- 
servative and orthodox character. Affer speak- 
ing of the state of the Presbyterian church in 
New York twenty years ago, when “alarm and 
sadness filled the hearts of the firm adherents to 
Calvinism, in view of the wide-spread defection 
and gloomy prospects,” the Puritan proceeds to 
say : 

“But now the New School Presbyterians of 
New York present a very different aspect. Few 
of the ministers who gave character to the devel- 
opment to which we have alluded, are now there; 
and some who are, on the division of the Assem- 
bly, fell into the New School from other reasons 
than any special doctrinal affinities. And from 
the cooperation of various causes, it has resulted 
that the New School Presbyterian ministry in 
that city are now for the most part as conserva- 
tive and orthodox as our own New England 
ministry. Drs, Adams, Stiles and Mason, ma 
be taken as specimens of the body, and they wit 
us would stand high for sound doctrine and con- 
servative character.” 

So then these respected brethren of the Pres- 
byterian church may consider themselves fully 
endorsed for all New England. They have been 
put on their good behavior, and now the echo of 
Old School Princeton divinity, the “ firm adher- 
ent of Calvinism” declares them to have made 
very respectable progress toward “sound doc- 
trine and a conservative character,” and to have 
almost reached the standard of the New England 
ministry. This recommendation is the more 
valnable as it comes from a paper which has 
been accustomed to give no quarter to New 
School Presbyterianism,—which a few years 
since belittled Congregationalism and belied its 
whole genius and spirit, by attempting to drive 
it as an ism everywhere, though at the hazard of 
breaking up churches and national benevolent 
societies. This change of policy a.d manners 
shows that the Congregationalist was not started 
in vain. 

But now for the contrast. There are persons 
who cannot bestow praise except where it will 
serve the purpose of detraction also, nor give 
thanks unmixed with calumny. The Puritan 
proceeds : 

“The Congregational interest in this city and 
Brooklyn presents at once points of encourage- 
ment and occasions of regret. It was natural, 
that while the Presbyterian church was improv- 
ing its character, and new churches were coming 
up in its midst on the Congregational basis, some 
of the less conservative and sound materials 
should have entered into the structure of the 
new churches. This result was the more natu- 
ral, considering the views and predilections of 
some of the leading agents of the new move- 
ment. No man has done so much to promote 
the Congregational interest in that locality as the 
late David Hale. * * * * Yet it could not be that 
he should do so much for them, without to some 
extent, Jeaving the impress of his mind upon 
them. And so far as they exhibit a want of con- 
servative character and of soundness in the faith, 
we see perhaps in part the result of his connection 
with them.” 

But does the Puritan mean to insinuate that 
Mr. Hale had a lax theology, with which he has 
infected the churches which he assisted with his 
money * The memory of that discussion about 
Mr. Hale’s byper-Calvinism is too recent to allow 
of such an accusation. Oh no; Mr. Hale was 
trained under Dr. Griffin’s views; but “system 
and logical consistency of thought were not pro- 
minent characteristics with him (!) and he seemed 
to attach little importance to the doctrinal views 
of those codperating with him.” Now here isa 
phenomenon which a morbid theology cannot 
comprehend; that a man should be thoroughly 
orthodox, even up to the standard of the Puritan 
itself, and yet should be so liberal-minded and 
catholic as not to be over-nice abotit forms of 
doctrinal statement on the part of those who 
were willing to coGperate with him in the cause 
of Christ. This is a mystery which we could 
not hope to solve to the satisfaction of the Puri- 
tan Recorder. But to proceed : 


“ Now if Mr. Hale built on such a policy in 
New York, it was to have been expected that 
many undesirable materials would be found in 
sor — that Meer cate: ~ oe Soul, aid ; 
and it would not be strange i sh con- 
sidering ali the circumstances, pe in compari- 





son with the Presbyterian churches there. Even 
the fact of their being more recently 
gat may have contribeted much to this re- 
sult.” 


“If Mr. Hale built on such a policy!” And 

pray how did Mr. Hale build churches in New 

York? Dd he gather their members, did he 

prepare their creeds, did he do anything to give 

them a specific theological character or spirit? 

Not at all. He was forward in counsel in such 

enterprises, he gave freely of his money to aid 

them, bat the churches were not organized, 
shaped, or built by him. 

However, the prospects of Congregationalism 

in New York are not quite hopeless, even in the 

opinion of the Puritan, as the following remark- 
able paragraph will show: 

“ But it is not to be inferred from this course 

of remark that we take a discouraging view of 

the Congregational interest in that vicinity. If 

Congregationalism suffers in public esteem by 

reason of the spirit of belligerence of any of its 

publications, or from the want of soundness or 
conservative character in any of its ministers, the 
evil, so far as it exists, will doubtless be corrected 
by time ; and for the present time, the evil does 
not cover the whole ground.—There is now one 

Congregational church in New York, that would 

not suffer in comparison with any other church, 

there or elsewhere—that of Dr. Cheever. It is 
composed mostly of young and middle-aged 
eople from New England. It occupiesa house, 
arge, elegant and every way desirable, and what 
is more, well filled ; and its pastor's soundness in 
the faith, is too well known to need our endorse- 
ment. Holding himself in independence of the 
peculiar themes of this or that school, he has not 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of God— 
nor sought to remove the offense of the cross. 

There are other Congregational ministers and 

churches in the vicinity whom we suppose to be 

equally sound, but of whom we know less. And 
on the whole, much as we deplore some of the 
undesirable characteristics of the Congregational 
enterprise in this city and vicinity, we regard it 
with high hope and encouragement. Time will 
correct its errors as it has done those of the New 
School Presbyterians. Even ten years often 
bring with them great changes of men or of their 
principles and spirit. And time here will mature 
and ripen the fruit of the labors of the, pioneers 
of this work, after experience shall have cor- 
rected the evils which now hinder its progress.” 

We are thankful that there is one Congrega- 
tional church in New York, and one Congrega- 
tional minister which are deserving of respect 
and confidence in New England. But it so hap- 
pens that David Hale did more in every way to- 
ward starting that church and procuring its min- 
ister, than for any other in New York, except- 
ing the Tabernacle; and that church is estab- 
lished upon the same articles of faith, almost 
word for word, with its sister churches in the 
city. 

The Puritan has ascertained for a certainty 
that there are in New York three Presbyterian 
ministers and one Congregational who are worthy 
of confidence, and it is charitable enough to sup- 
pose that there may be “other Congregational 
churches and ministers in this vicinity equally 
sound.” But in the sentences which we have 
italicized it insinuates that there are Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches here which are not 
sound in the faith, and in concluding its article, 
after speaking of the radicalism and errors, espe- 
cially Oberlinism, which have been connected 
with Congregationalism at the West, the Puritan 
adds: “ So far as like evils may now exist in New 
York and vicinity, we doubt not that time will 
apply the correction.” 

Now we abhor meanness even in wickedness. 
If a man has a propensity to abuse and slander 
others, so intense that it has become a part of 
his religion, that he is conscientious and devout 
in it, let him do it openly, and not by inuendo. 
What are the Congregational churches or minis- 
ters in New York which the Puritan declares to 
be unsound in the faith ? 

These churches are— 

The Haminond-st., Rev. W. Patton, D.D., Pastor. 
Fourth, “ H. Scuermernory, do. 
Unioa, “ Cuas. Parker, Minister. 
Bethesda(col.) “ Cuas. B. Ray, Pastor. 
Bway Tabernacle, Jos. P. THompson, do. 
Eastern, vacant. 

The churches in Brooklyn—for Brooklyn is 
included in these insinuations, are— 

Church of the Pilgrims, Rev.R.S.Srorrs,Jr.Pastor. 

Plymouth Church, “ H. W. Bexrcuer, do. 

Second, “ TT. Arxinson, do. 

Clinton Avenue, “ D.C, Lansine, D.D. 

Bedford, vacant, 

These are the churches, and these the minis- 
ters which the Puritan declares collectively to 
be unsound in the faith. These churches 
and ministers do not ask to be endorsed by New 
England; many of the leading churches and 
most respected pastors of New England partici- 
pated in the organization of their churches, and 
in the installation of their pastors, and those pas- 
tors are received with courtesy by all the Con- 
gregational pastors of Boston. The man who 
has attempted by sly insinuation to cast suspi- 
cion upon the whole body of Congregational 
churches in New York and Brooklyn, and their 
pastors, must either make his charges specific 
and justify them by facts, or be condemned at 
the bar of public opinion as an “accuser of the 
brethren.” 

Our prayer is that the Congregational churches 
of New York may evermore be delivered from 
that form of Godliness which mistakes calumny 
for devotion, and verily thinks it ought to say, and 
do all manner of things falsely for Christ’s sake 
and the Gospel’s. 

In bringing these remarks to a close we will 
sum up briefly the charges which the Puritan 
makes in attempting to discredit the character of 
the Congregational churches in New York and 
Brooklyn. It speaks of these churches as “ ex- 
hibiting a want of conservative character and of 
soundness in the faith.” It “much deplores 
some of the undesirable characteristics of the 
Congregational enterprise in this city and vicin- 
ity.” It says, “If Congregationalism [in this 
vicinity] suffers in public esteem by reason of 
the spirit of belligerence of any of its publica- 
tions, or from the want of soundness or conser- 
vative character in any of its ministers, the evil 
so far as it exists will doubtless be corrected by 
time.” And to give the more effect to these in- 
sinuations, and to make it sure that the reader 
shall understand them as applicable not to one 
or two churches only, or one or two pastors 
only, but to the Congregational churches gener- 
ally in this metropolis, it makes a special excep- 
tion in favor of one church and its pastor (the 
church of the Puritans), and adds that it supposes 
some other churches and ministers here to be 
equally sound, but is not sufficiently informed to 
be sure. Last of all, it makes a very diplomatic 
and roundabout insinuation that “ the name Con- 
gregational” has been taken up here “as a means 
of operating against the truth held by the Pres- 
byterian Church.” But it repeats and iterates its 
confidence in the efficacy of time as a remedy for 
all these evils. 

Time we know can do great things. Time has 
changed the Congregationalism of John Cotton 
and his contemporaries into something which 
does not repudiate and disown the Congrega- 
tionalism of the Puritan Recorder and its asso- 
ciates. Time may change the Congregationalism 
of New York and Brooklyn into a system as 
zealous for uniformity in every iota of dogma 
and of discipline, as “conservative” of hierar- 
chical claims and pretensions on the part of the 
clergy, and as obstinate in refusing to adopt its 
arrangements and methods of administration to 
the actual condition of the country and age as 
any other hide-bound and helpless sectarianism. 
Time, as the Puritan Recorder testifies in the 
article now before us, has dene great things for 
our New School Presbyterian brethren since 
1830, when Mr. Finney and Mr. Parker were 
just begioning the revival movement here ; per- 
haps time will do as great things for our Congre- 
gational churches before 1870, though some of 
us will not live to see that day without being 
muchfolder than Mr. Finney and Dr. Parker now 
are. But there is one thing which time does not 
always overcome. The “ spirit of belligerence” 
in a certain publication that we wot of—a publi- 
cation with which we have had an occasional 
acquaintance for these many yéars—seems not 
to lose one particle of its ferocity under the mel- 
lowing influence of time. If any publication in 
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these parts is infected with such @ spirit of bel 
ligerence,” we fear that time alone will never be 
a sufficient remedy. 
» The baseness of the charges which the Puritan 
Recorder has thrown out against the body of 
Congregational churches in this metropolis, is 
aggravated by their indefiniteness. Of what 
avail can it be to deny such imputations or to 
protest that they are false? To assail an indi- 
vidual in this way, is notoriously and confessed- 
ly the meanest kind of calumny that ever was 
invented by the great Accuser. Circuitous hints 
that all is not right—vague insinuations of evil 
—expressions of regret and pity, coupled with 
the hope that there will be amendment, and that 
all will be well in time. How easily may such 
methods of calumny be victorious over the in- 
tegrity that might defy a bold and definite 
charge. Is not the good name of a whole vicin- 
ity of Christian churches with their pastors as 
sacred a thing as the good name of an individual t 

We call upon the Puritan Recorder for definite 
charges and specifications. Particulatly in re- 
gard to the insinuation that the body of the Con- 
gregational churches here are not sound in doc- 
trine, we ask for a definite statement. The 
editors of the Recorder know the responsibility 
which they have assumed. 
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TAYLORISMU—BUSHNELLISM AND PARKISM. 


It seems to be a great question in Massachu- 
setts whether the Rev. A. W. McClure, when he 
made his communication to the Old School Pres- 
byterian Assembly in behalf of the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, did or did not include 
Parkism in his catalogue of the heresies against 
which the Orthodoxy of Massachusetts main- 
tains its existence. Many persons seem to think 
—and he himself seems not to deny that if he 
did say Parkism, he was guilty of a great breach 
of decorum. The only question seems to be, 
Did he say Parkism? At this point the report- 
ers and other ear-witnesses on the one side, and 
Mr. McClure on the other, join issue. They af- 
firm and he denies. That he spoke of Taylorism 
and Bushnellism is conceded on all sides. 

We beg leave to suggest that the question as 
to the propriety of Mr. McClure’s manner of 
speech in its time and place, goes a little deeper 
than all this. Dr. Park is a professor in a 
theological seminary in Massachusetts, and is in 
communion and regular standing with the Gene- 
ral Association of that State. Dr. Taylor is a 
professor in a theological seminary in the ad- 
joining State of Connecticut, and is in commu- 
nion and regular standing with the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, having been twice 
Moderator of that annual meeting, and having 
been twice delegated to attend the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Bush- 
nell is the pastor of a church in Connecticut, and 
is in regular standing, not only with his own 
church but with the General Association of Con- 
necticut, in which he took his seat unchallenged 
on the third Tuesday of the last month, and held 
it unquestioned to the close of the session. The 
question is then, whether Dr. Park’s name is any 
more sacred, or has any better right to be pro- 
tected from the breath of the Rev. A. W. 
McClure than the names of Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Bushnell? Undoubtedly, if that gentleman did 
use the name of Prof. Park as the reporters say 
he used it heis greatly to be blamed. How is he 
any less blameworthy for throwing out that stuff 
about “ Taylorism, bastard Taylorism, and Bush- 
nelliem or Schleiermacherism %” 

Will Mr. McClure justify himself or will any 
body undertake to justify him, by saying that 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Bushnell have both been 
charged with heresy in various reviews and 
newspapers, and that in respect to both of them 
the public has been agitated with violent contro- 

ersy? Will it be said that those two doctors 
have in fact published theories that virtually re- 
ject the foundations of Orthodoxy? Doubtless 
Mr. McClure thinks so; but what difference 
does that make? Had he been penning an article 
for some such journal as the Observatory, such 
forms of speech would not have been out of 
character. But was it in his commission as dele- 
gate to the Old School Assembly, that he was to 
denounce, and in the most supercilious and con- 
temptuous way, all and sundry whom he might 
denounce in the columns of a newspaper? He 
happens to dislike two men of no small celebrity 
each of whom, whatever his errors, is rectus in 
ecclesia ; has he therefore a right to stand up in 
the General Assembly and as the delegate of the 
General Association of Massachusetts, hold up 
the names of those two men as names of infamy. 

There is another consideration. If the dele- 
gate from Massachusetts had a right to use such 
freedom with the names of any ministers, why 
did he travel out of Massachusetts. Dr. Park is 
in his diocese. Drs. Taylor and Bushnell are in 
Connecticut out of his immediate jurisdiction. 
What has he to do with the pastors and doctors 
in Connecticut? Why couple their names with 
Schleiermacher? Schieiermacherism came out of 
Germany not through Connecticut but through 
Andover by the translating pen of Prof. Stuart. 
Dr. Park reads German and speaks it, and has 
even been in Germany. These Connecticut doc- 
tors we believe are both as innocent of German 
as Jack Cade was of reading and writing. 


LETTER FROM REY. DR. HALL. 


To the Editors of the Independent. 

Gentiemen :—In The Independent of to-day, 
under the caption “Rev. Dr. Havt’s MissTaTE- 
MENT,” as also in your editorial of June 27, you 
have published that concerning me which I re- 
gard as unjust and calumnious. I need not say, 
that the caption itself I regard as an injury, and 
as altogether unwarrantable. 

You say, “Our columns are open to any expla- 
nation which the respected brother may have to 
offer.” This would have been my right even if 
you had not offered it. I shall claim it both by 
right and by promise. It will take me some lit- 
tle time to prepare my vindication ; and as I 
shall wish to lay my statements, so far as facts 
are concerned, before the brethren who were del- 
egated with me from this district to the General 
Association, it will be some days before my reply 
can be forwarded to you. The pressure of pa- 
rochial duties may make it three or four weeks. 
In the mean time please publish this in The In- 
dependent, that my friends may not think my si- 
lence owing to any—the least—consciousness of 
guilt or embarrassment in this matter; for, let 
them rest assured, I feel nothing of the kind. 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwin Hatt. 

Norwalk, July 4, 1850. 

We publish the above at the request of Dr. 
Hall, and shall patiently await his “ vindication.” 


WESTERN TEACHER'S SOCIETY. 


Gov. Slade has issued his semi-annual call on 
behalf of the Board of National Popular Educa- 
tion, for another class of female teachers for the 
West, to assemble at Hartford on the 23d day of 
August, to receive the customary course of pre- 
paratory instruction. Application should be 
made at once, by letter, from all who propose to 
attend, directed to Miss Mary Swift, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., setting forth the age, residence or 
religious denomination of the applicant, the 
branches she can teach, and reliable testimonials 
in regard to her character, qualifications, &c. 
Among the desired qualifications, “aptness to 
teach, sound discretion and decided piety (not a 
mere sentimental feeling, but earnest working 
piety), are deemed indispensable.” The practice 
of the Board is, to obtain specific and reliable ap- 
plications for teachers, with pledges of adequate 
compensation. The teachers then receive a 
course of instruction, and are assigned to the 
places for which they are best fitted, and are for- 
warded at the expense of the Board. Already 
one hundred and seventy-five teachers have been 
sent out, in seven classes, beginning in 1847 ; 
and more than 6000 children have been under 
their instruction. They have done and are doing 
much good, and occupying stations not filled by 
any other agency. Some teachers are urgently 





wanted for Oregon, to go in October. It is 
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deemed quite important that all the teachers 


should go through the entire gt er 
tory instruction, «s the people West ex- 
pect the send none but good teachers. 
We give this summary of the circular, with the 
concluding paragraphs : 
“It is desired that the applications for the 
next class be sent to Miss Swift as early as the 
first of August, or sooner, if practicable. Im- 
mediate replies will be given to them. The ac- 
cepted teachers will be expected at Hartford on 
Friday, the 23d of August. They will, on their 
arrival, repair to the “Orphan. Asylum,” the 
building prepared for their reception. 
“The teachers will board in common, at the 
price of $1 50 per week. This they will be ex- 
ected to pay, excepting in case of manifest ina- 
ity to pay it, either from their own means, or 
through the aid of friends. The course of in- 
struction is gratuitous. The Board will pay 
their expenses from Hartford to the places of 
their destination—to which, or to points as near 
which as practicable, a proper escort will be 
provided. 

“ Each teacher will know her destination be- 
fore leaving Hartford, and her wishes will, as far 
as practicable, be consulted in regard to it. We 
desire, however, that the teachers should go 
there, with some confidence in the wisdom of 
those who are to decide upon their locations; but, 
above all, in such a spirit of consecration to the 
work of doing good that they shall be willing to 
go anywhere, and to do anything, to accomplish, 
to the greatest possible extent, that true and 
proper end of human life. They are expected to 
continue teaching at least two years, unless pre- 
vented by ill-health. The refunding to the 
Board the amount expended for them, will inva- 
riably be expected, should they, within that 
time, and without that cause, discontinue teach- 
ing. 

.) We have sent teachers of all the ‘ Evangeli- 
cal’ denominations from which applications have 
been received. Applications from them all are 
desired. The union feature of our movement is 
deemed very important. We want teachers in 
whom the Christian shall decidedly predominate 
over the sectarian spirit. We aim not to build 
up any a denomination through this edu- 
cational agency. We leave that to other agen- 
cies. Our Constitution enjoins ‘the daily use of 
the Bible’ by our teachers ‘in their several 
schools; and, regarding the moral teachings of 
that Book as an indispensable part of education, 
we intend, in the true spirit of the Constitution, 
to give them full effect. Occasional requests to 
our teachers to dispense with the use of the 
Bible and prayer in their schools, have, we are 
glad to say, been met with a mild but firm denial, 
which has, we are gratified to add, with scarce an 
exception, finally resulted in acknowledgments 
of the great value of these exercises in the gov- 
ernment and proper training of the children. 

“ We hope to have a large class of teachers 
next August. We shall have good places for 
them ; and our experience of the liberality of the 
friends of Christian Education, forbids us to 
doubt that the means of preparing and sending 
them out, including the extraordinary expense of 
sending to Oregon, will not be wanting. The 
friends of our cause are reminded that their ben- 
efactions are needed, and may be sent, by mail, 
either to the Treasurer of the Board, Thomas W. 
Olcott, Esq., Albany, N. Y., or to the under- 
signed, at Middlebury, Vt. 

“ Wiiiram Stape, 

“Cor. Sec. § Gen. Agent Board N. P. Education. 
“ Mrpp.esury, Vt., June, 15, 1850.” 


REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Our esteemed brother sailed for Europe on 
Tuesday, in the packet ship New World, Captain 
Knight. It was a sudden move, but having re- 
ceived a friendly invitation from the Captain, 
and taking the advice of his friends that a voy- 
age out and back would probably be of essential 
service to his health, which has been considera- 
bly shattered by repeated attacks of illness, he 
accepted the invitation, expecting to return with 
the vessel. The voyage is in fact but a brief 
anticipation and slight prolongation of his cus 
tomary summer vacation. During his absence, 
the pulpit of the Plymouth church will be sup- 
plied by the pastor’s younger brother, Rev.Charles 
Beecher, of Indiana. 
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A LESSON FOR BOYS. 


On the fourth of July a young woman of our 
acquaintance, while walking in the garden of her 
house, was wounded in the arm by a large buck- 
shot discharged from a pistol which some boys 
were firing in the next yard. Had the shot struck 
her an instant sooner it would probably have 
entered her heart, but as she was turning at the 
time with her hand raised it lodged in her arm, 
from which it had to be cut out by a surgeon. It 
now appears that the shot cut the tendons of her 
fingers so that she cannot meve her hand, and 
may never be able to use it again, and as she is 
obliged to earn her living by sewing, this is a very 
great calamity. We wish those boys who may 
read this or whose parents may read it to them, 
to remember in their sports never to do anything 
which may injure others. One who thinks only 
of pleasing himself is very apt to do harm to 
somebody else. Boys should learn always to 
think of others as well as themselves, and never 
be so careless in their play or so eager for their 
own pleasure as to forget that others may be in- 
jured by what they do. Make it a rule never to 
do wrong, and never be careless or reckless in 
what you do. Take time to think, and ask 
yourself, “If I do this what will come of it? May 
it not hurt or trouble somebody else?” and if 
you think it will do harm to anybody, don’t do it. 

You see too how much mischief may be done 
by a very little thing. That little buck-shot has 
given a great deal of pain, and will cost that 
young woman a great deal in the loss of wages 
and of comfort. It might have taken her Jife. 
And yet it was only a little bullet put into the 
pistol for fun. Take care boys of little sins. 
Never do anything wrong because you think it 
is only a little sin. Nearly all the wickedness 
and suffering in the world has come from little 
sins and from things done in sport. The boy 
who fired that pistol did not mean to hurt any 
one, but that is no excuse. He ought not for the 
sake of a little fun to have run the risk of hurt 
ing any one. That was selfishness, against which 
every little boy should guard, for it has done all 
the mischief in the world. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER, 


The case of this unhappy criminal is now in 
the hands of the Governor and Council of Mas- 
sachusetts, to whom it belongs either to pardon 
him, to commute his punishment, or to fix a day 
for the execution of the sentence of the ceurt. 
A strong effort is being made for the commuta- 
tion of his punishment; petitions for this pur- 
pose having been sent in to the Council from va- 
rious parties both in and out of the State. Among 
them is one from the President and several pro- 
fessors of Harvard College, and another from one 
of the jurymen, the same person who when 
drawn as a juror declared his opposition to capi- 
tal punishment. 

The confession of Dr. Webster seems to have 
had no other effect than to confirm the verdict of 
the jury ; it has not established in the public mind 
the opinion that the crime was not a willful and 
premeditated murder. Dr. Putnam in his able 
and ingenious plea before the Council Jaid much 
stress upon Dr. Webster's solemn averment that 
he had no malice prepense toward Dr. Parkman ; 
but his previous averment of entire innoce.ce 
was no less solemn. Nobody can have any con- 
fidence in Dr. Webster or in any statement which 
he may make, except so far as it is corroborated 
by circumstantial evidence. It is a sad defect in 
his confession, that it evinces no contrition or 
remorse for his crime. 

Much stress is laid by some of the petition- 
ers upon the “ungovernable temper” of Dr. 
Webster ; as if crime should be palliated and the 
dread penalty of the law set aside because the 
criminal! has so indulged his passions that he has 
always been ready to resent the least provoca- 
tion without regard to consequences, and noth- 
ing but the timely interposition of others bas 
prevented him from committing homicide again 
and again. If temper is to be made an apology 
for crime there is an end to punishment. 

Other petitioners urge “the great probability 
that the act was not premeditated ;” but to the 
minds of the jury and the court the evidence al! 
went to show that the crime was premeditated, 
and setting aside the confession, what new evi- 
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is there that such was not the cane 1] 
is much inherent improbability in Dr. 
y ’s account of the matter. 

We have great confidence in the wisdom and 
firmness of the Governor and Council of Massa- 
chusetts; but it is evident that they will be plied 
with every influence in behalf of Dr. Webster, 
and a postponement of the case has been secured 
for the avowed purpose of gaining time to mal- 
tiply petitions for the commutation of his sen- 
tence. Many will sign those petitions unthink- 
ingly who may have reason hereafter to regret 
that the petition was granted. No person should 
sign such a petition who does not know of evi- 
dence going to acquit Dr. Webster of premedita- 
ted murder. If there is no such evidence the 
duty of the Council is plain ; to carry into effect 
the sentence pronounced by the court after a 
most thorough and impartial trial. We have be- 
fore remarked that the pardoning power is a most 
dangerous power, and we tremble lest Justice 
should falter at the last and the whole moral im- 
pression of this case, which has been accumula- 
ting for months, should be sacrificed to timidity 
and a false compassion. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 8. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The Fourth of July 
brought with it the customary bustle, bonfires, 
bell-ringings, &c., &c., and passed off with as 
much patriotism and as little excess as could be, 
on the whole, asked for, for such a gala day. 
The civic celebration included an oration from 
the distinguished and brilliant essayist and Re- 
viewer, Edwin P. Whipple, Esg., who deserves 
most honorable mention for the singular energy 
and enterprise which have enabled him, with few 
“advantages,” (in the technical and common- 
place sense,) to grow upon the unpromising stalk 
of a “business” life such and so many sweet 
flowers and choice fruits of the highest Litera- 
ture. After briefly alluding to some peculiari- 
ties of the American struggle for Liberty in con- 
nection with the peculiarities of the King of Eng- 
land and his ministers, he proceeded to an elab- 
orate and finely drawn panegyric of Washing- 
ton, in which he repudiated indignantly that es- 
timate of his nature which excludes the idea of 
genius in the highest sense, and substitutes mere 
general symmetry of character and propriety of 
life. The oration, which was an hour and ten 
minutes in length, reminded one of the most clear, 
discriminating and sarcastic essays of Macaulay, 
and while its structure was such as to make it 
somewhat tame in the delivery, it will unques- 
tionably be found to read as well as other pro- 
ductions from the same gifted hand. 

The fireworks, which were in preparation on 
the Common for the evening finale, were vetoed 
by a sudden and violent shower, which damped 
the enthusiasm and spoiled the bonnets of not a 
few who were unprotected from its brief but fu- 
rious descent. 

PROF. WEBSTER. 

This miserable man has made another move in 
the desperate game which he is playing for his 
life. Having, a short time since, sent in to the 
Governor and Council a petition for an uncondi- 
tional pardon, on the ground of his entire inno- 
cence of the charge against him—sustained by 
his most solemn asseveration, “asa man anda 
Christian,” calling to witness ‘“‘ Him who seeth in 
secret—before whom he might be soon to ap- 
pear,” that he was not only himself free from the 
blood of Dr. George Parkman, but that he had no 
knowledge whatever of the manner in which 
those mutilated fragmenta were placed in his 
apartments: he has now, through the medium 
of Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, withdrawn 
this, in order to substitute another, less awfully 
solemn in its adjurations, but bearing neverthe- 
less higher marks of truth, in which he confesses 
the killing, but claims that it is not such killing 
as is murder, and asks a commutation of his 
punishment to that usually inflicted upon proof 
of manslaughter. He now says that, being ex- 
cited to madness by his words, he struck Dr. 
Parkman with a fragment of grape-vine two 
inches in diameter, which felled him to the floor, 
and killed him instantly without a second blow; 
that he dismembered the body in the sink in his 
private room, having a stream of Cochituate 
running through to carry off the blood, &c.—that 
the only alternative that presented itself to his 
thoughts, was that of successful concealment of 
the dreadful deed, or hopeless ruin for himself 
and family, and hence the miserable tissue of 
falsehoods by which he sought to cover up what 
he had done. 

To-day a hearing has been had, at which Mr. 
Charles Spear addressed the Committee in be- 
half of the condemned man, submitting for con- 
sideration several petitions from New Hampshire, 
New York, Michigan, &c., asking for executive 
clemency on the ground of the alleged insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence on trial to justify con- 
viction. The testimony of several physicians 
was then introduced to show that Prof. Webster 
might have killed Dr. Parkman in the way as- 
serted, and cases in point were cited where a 
blow on the head had been followed by instant 
death. Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, stated some 
facts illustrative of the past violence of Prof. 
Webster's temper. 

It will be perceived that the friends of Prof. 
W. seem unanimously to proceed upon the sup- 
position that if his confession can be substan- 
tiated by external evidence, and sufficient sympa- 
thy be manifested,the commutation of the sentence 
will bea clear duty for the executive. But the 
careful reader of the confession will fail to find any 
contrition there. It is just such a confession as 
would have been furnished the prisoner by any in- 
genious lawyer, who should take the proven facts 
as a basis, with the design of technically con- 
fessing just enough and no more; and, further- 
more, it will be perceived that he makes no de- 
nial that he meant to kill Dr. Parkman when he 
struck him. But if this be true, is the mere 
question of time a ground for commutation? If 
when he dealt the blow, he felt and meant mur 
der, is it any the less murder than if that voli- 
tion had preceded the act five minutes or five 
days, in which case there would be no doubt? 
And does it extenuate murder into manslaughter 
that Prof Webster has come near killing two 
men before ? Intoxication with alcohol commutes 
no punishment in the poor and humble Wash- 
ington Goode ; and why should confessed and 
pleaded intoxication with passion, extenuate the 
guilt of one who has had every conceivable op- 
portunity of better knowledge, and inducement 
for a higher life ? 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 

Rev. Dr. Higgins has commenced his labors as 
pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims. Rev. M. 
Hale Smith, it is stated, has entered the office of 
Mr. Choate as a law student, 

The long examination of those accused of the 
murder of Parker, at Manchester, N. H., has re- 
sulted in the discharge of Clark and Horace 
Wentworth and the commitment in full for trial 
of Henry and Asa T. Wentworth. 

Morton. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN—DEFEAT OF 
THE MINISTRY. 

Lord Stanley has made his threatened attack 
upon the ministry, and bas been sustained by a 
majority of the House of Peers, 169 having voted 
in condemnation of the foreign policy of the 
ministry, and a minority of 132 sustaining 1t- 
The attack was eager, and in the vindictive 
spirit of party, always intensified in the fiery 
Stanley. The Greek affair was the ostensible 
ground taken, but Lord Aberdeen, in his blind- 
ness and imbecility, let out that the movement 
was against the moderately liberal and constitu- 
tional policy of Lord Palmerston, and that in 
point of fact the object was to bring England, 
now alone in Europe, into accordance with the 
perjured and blood-stained despots and bureau- 
crats of the Continental courts, 

A single fact will exhibit the uncandid as well 
as the un-English spirit in which the attack was 
made. Lord Stanley made a strong point of the 
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